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Technical Education for Farmers. 


A mistaken idea is prevalent as to the 
yalue of a collegiate education. In none of 
the learned professions, law, medicine, theol- 
ogy, does it do more than fit the student for 
their study. It fills the same want that pre- 

paratory schools do for a future collegiate 
course. That is all. 

And a student that is fitted for and grad- 
tates at an agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege stands upon the same level, and is enti- 
tled to the same respect as the alumnus of any 
other. To no more and no less. In fact, 
there is as much difference shown in society 
to a graduate of Harvard and to one of the 
Delaware college as these can possibly show 
to one from an agricultural college. 

: If so, then in what does the difference be- 
| tween the graduates of the twe consist? Is it 









ting aside Latin and Greek, which have little 
bearing on any of the learned professions 
except theology, and even these are neglected 
and little used after graduation except by 


tal and moral philosophy, they run al- 
most parallel courses; physics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology being taught in both. And 
in these Henry, Silliman, Torrey, Wood, 
Agassiz, Coues, and others have made quite 
as great a reputation as Anthon, Woolsey, 
Dwight, and McCosh in the languages and 
mental philosophy. Then why on the score 
of fame consider an A. M. in these sciences 
beneath that for these other studies. 

A fatal mistake has crept into the minds of 
farmers that their pursuit is all practice, and 
not theory. It is time that they know that 
their fertilizers come from the chemist’s labo- 
ratory; their improved stock from the sug- 
gestion of naturalists, and their improved 
gtasses from the botanist. It is scientific 
Tesearch which marks and defines the climate, 
the soil and the heredity of each. She tells 
with almost unfailing precision how crosses, 

ation, and kindred means may be 
cheaply and effectively used. A knowledge 
of these laws would save the farmers endless 
Yexation, and an immense amount not only of 
money, but of time, more precious still. Let 
one take a statistical atlas and see within 
What narrow bounds the timothy and grape 
sections of their union lie. Or where blue 
grass, Kentucky’s boast, flourishes best even 
in that small state; or what is more impor- 
tant, how small a section of the great West, 
in Michigan, small fruits, or indeed those of 
any kind, are grown free from the constant 
danger of frosts, where a single cold winter 
sweeps the fond hopes, and the pride of the 
farmer, even as an earlier winter of some fif- 
teen days than had been for twenty years, 
Tuined Napoleon at Moscow. 

It is ignorance of nature and her laws that 
Wastes the manure and blights the hopes of 
the agriculturist. The physician of to-day 
has to mect diseases brought on by mental 
bil, and not by exposure ; hence he stimulates 
tnd does not deplete. The theologian talks 
More of the Sayiour’s wondrous love. and 
leas of that hell, mysterious afon no mortal 





in the range of studies? Certainly not. Set- 





mind has yet fathomed. The lawyers find 
the learning of Touchstone, of Coke up- 
on Littleton, and old Bracton, with Bacon’s 
and Comyn’s digests swept out by the codes, 
Congressional and Legislative acts of the age 
of commercial and speculative progress; when 
the steamboat, railroad, and telegraph have 
almost annihilated distance, and the tele- 
phone bids fair to make intercourse as pri- 
vate as a man’s office or parlor. 

But while all this advance is making in 
every direction,and thousands of more mouths 
must be fed from the opening up of these new 
pursuits, farmers seem to forget that their 
lands are yearly yielding lees, their stock 
decreasing in consequence; that in many 
sections they have to buy building and fen- 
cing materials where they formerly had them 
to sell. 

All over the country we have unions, as- 
\sociations, societies, where the latest discove- 
ries are made known, and discussed; their 
wants unfolded and concentrated; thought 
brought to bear on it for their supply ; special 
schools exist everywhere; and the boy of 

Is a 2 pe necessity for the farmer 
to have as education in all that pertains 
to his pursuit, embracing within its folds an 
absolute and thorovgh acquaintance with so 
many complex sciences? 

Prof. Brewer, in a forthcoming volume 
from the Census Bureau, shows that nearly 
all the corn is raised where the midsummer 
temperature is between seveaty and eighty 
degrees, and that a difference of only five 
degrees makes a difference of 39 per cent. in 
the yield, and that one of five inches of rain 
fall makes one of 34 per cent. How many 
farmers keep a thermometer to inform them 
that local causes, such as proximity to 
mountains, the prevailing winds; or the 
poverty of the soil may not make for them, 
an unremunerative and uncertain crop? And 
it will do it when the average is below it, 
caused by a single one of these causes, or all 
combined. 

These things all point to a technical edu- 
cation, where the results of thousands of 
observations may be classified, arranged, and 
the results compressed into a few words, even 
as the bulletins from the signal station in 
Washington do the observations of the nu- 
numerous ones located in various sections of 
the country. 

Above all this, technical education would 
teach how and when to observe the weather, 
the winds, the earliest flowers, the coming 
of the migratory birds, and when they com- 
menced to build; when the leaves of differ- 
ent trees appeared; what degree of cold kill- 
ed the fruit buds, and the direction of the 
winds; what degree of saturation the air 
had, ete. And from these lines might be 
formed showing the isofthermal line of that 
location from which data might be deduced 
with reasonable certainty when a crop should 
be planted to escape wet or drought, and with 
that the correspondent cultivation to insure 
the best result. 

Our. farmers are too careless in their ex- 
periments, They need the French precision 


gam soils; 





which has demonstrated that a sparrow 
requires 63 per cent. of its weight for sup- 
port while the cow requires but 3. Other 
illustrations might be given, and will readily 
suggest themselves. 

The public schools are improving in their 
range of studies; colleges are extending 
their courses, and reaching higher; techni- 
cal schools for engineers, metallurgists, 
chemists, pharmaceutists and physicians, 
are met at every turn. Even the bee-keep- 
ers have a school where you can be taught 
all. its mysteries, from how to know a pro- 
lific queen down to how much a hive ought 
to weigh to carry the swarm safely through 
the winter. 

When our farmers will see that their 
agricultural colleges are not officered by 
broken down preachers and army and ‘naval 
officers ; when they teach you to know when 
land is too wet, or too dry, for cultivation : 
what soils are best for corn, and what for 
wheat; what manures pay best for each on 
white and red clay soils, on sandy and black 
when grasses are better under- 
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them, and their graduates show themselves 


masters of their profession, then to scan a line 
of Horace, construe a Greek tragedy, or talk 
learnedly of asymptotes, parabolas, or uni- 
versal algebra and partitions will not be con- 
sidered a higher education, as it is now. 

A man whois master of his trade, or profes- 
sion, is always respected, whether he studies 
the heavens as Herschell did, or tends sheep 
on stilts while knitting stockings like the 
shepherds of Lannes. 

Farmers ought to be proud of their profes- 
sion. An ignorant man seldomis; a truly 
educated man always is. A. B. A. 





Topios from Abroad. 
(From our Correspondent in Paris.) 


En3tLaGe.—There is nothing new to be 
added to the system of ensilage, as intro- 
duced and popularized by M. Goffart. The 
tendency is to apply the principles of that 
system to other forage besides green maize. 
It is thus that some agriculturists are timidly 
essaying the ensilage of grass, instead of 
converting into hay. Experiments so far 
are too small and too limited to justify draw- 
ing any conclusions.. In point of expense, 
nothing of importance is to be gained. The 
advantage must be sought in the greater 
bulk of fodder realized in the silo or trench 
plan. Hay is one of the best paying crops 
on the Continent: it ever brings a good 
price, and suits at all times the market or the 
farm, 

THostnte (Reana lucurians) is a forage 
plant admirably adapted for countries where 
cold is not to be dreaded and frosts unknown. 
Thus it thrives well in Algeria, and is making 
way in Italy and Spain. Originally the 
plant has come from Guatemala. A humid 
heat makes this new grass flourish luxuri- 
antly. It often exceeds six feet in height : 
the stems are swWeetish, and when chaffed 

excellent food for cattle. Several 
cuttings, if the svil can be irrigated, can be 
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obtained in a season, but the plant must not 
be allowed to reach the seed stage. ! ¢ 
Messrs: Schmoeger & Neubert, of Proskau, « 


have concluded a series of experiments on ~~” 
57: Dutch milch cows, the average weight of _. 


each animal being 10 cwts., to test the in- 
fluence of distillery refuse, graius, maize, - 
potatoes, etc., on the secretion of milk, in 

point of the latter’s richness in fatty matters, 

in. density, and in quantity. Green forage, 

cut straw and grains, in various proportions 

were tried, and at fixed intervals. The re- 

sults revealed that in point of richness the 

use of grains did nét tell on the milk, and as 

the yield was greater the quantity of fatty 

matter was consequently increased., The 

deusity of the milk, that is the quantity of 

dry matter contained in it, was less.. The 
residue of maize was, for general feeding 
purposes, very much superior to that of 
potatoes. 

Horsss.— While in Germany, Austria and 
Hungary, the tendency is to produce light 
horses, in France the desire is to have 
draught animals. Much of this difference is 
due to the leaning in France to have only 





Both vehicles have their advantages, follow- 
ing the circumstances under which they may 
be employed, but as a general rule, the two- 
wheeled cart is viewed as the best for carry- 
ing the.most useful amount of dead weight 
with the least efforts of traction. 

If the power of a country to make war be 
measured by its richness in horses, France 
has reason to be alarmed. In point of num- 
bers she is not deficient, but in respect to 
quality she has everything to gain. The 
animals are defective in form, and not 
adapted to the work for which they are em- 
ployed. The evil may be traced to a single 
cause, indifference to the choice, not of aires, 
but of breeding mares. In 1881, France im- 
ported 22,168, and exported 10,840 horses. 
England and Germany furnished saddle and 
carriage horses; Switzerland and Belgium, 
those for draught. The horses exported be- 
longed chiefly to the Percheron ‘and the 
Anglo-Norman breeds. France has three 
millions of horses, and yet she cannot supply 
the wants of her own army.. She sacrifices 
every year millions of francs on breeding 
studs, but the amelioration of the horses of 
the country is not perceptible, It does not 
pay. farmers to rear horses, and the gentry, 
who formerly did so, now abstain. 

“In,1859, when France declared war against 
Italy, she wanted 56,000 horses, and could 
only obtain 13,000 fit for campaigning. In 
1870 she; required 120,000 horses; of this 
number 40,000 were purchased, and of the 


80,000 requisitioned, only one-fourth were 


found suitable for cavalry, To-day the army 
represents 90,800 horses for the artillery and 
cavalry; 11,000 of, this total has to be annu- 
ally. renewed, Were a war to break out 
France would require an imniediate supply 
of 80,000 horses, and she is not in a better 
position to meet that demand than in 1859 
and 1870. There is only one means to solve 
the. chronic: diffictilty—-breed horses in 
Algeria, a.colony admirably adapted for the 
industty, aud to which the government and 
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private enterprise intend supplying the 
means. : 

Contracious Germs.—Veterinary Profes- 
sor Bouley has broached an important idea, 
that well merits following up by close ob- 
servation and experiment. He starts from 
the results obtained by the labors of Davaine 
and Pasteur, viz.: that by changing the 
composition of the liquid in which the 
microbes, those germs of contagious diseases 
clive, we thus render the liquid unsuitable 
for their development. The consequence 
would be to render man and animals invul- 
nerable to the attacks of such contagious 
germs. For example, a small quantity of 
nitrate of silver will check at once the de. 
velopment of some microscopic plants; an 
alkaline sulphite can stop, if administered in 
the early stages, several kinds of fevers, as 
Doctors Pollie and Mazzolini have shown. 
Small doses of arsenic can protect man from 
matarial fevers, and which attack not only 
man, but cattle, horses, dogs and rabbits. 
Intermittent fever is counteracted by qui- 
nine. Dr. Burg has demonstrated that 
artisans employed in trades where copper 
is worked up, invariably escape fevers and 
cholera. An atmosphere containing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen checks decomposition 
and modifies consumptive disease and gland- 
ers. Mineral waters exercise influences on 
maladies, but of whose action we are yet in 
a state of ignorance. 

Foot anp Mourn Diseasz.—M. Felizet, 
veterinary surgeon near Rouen, propounds 
a novel means for treating this disease. He 
immediately separates, either in paddock or 
stable, the affected cattle. He selects some 
dainty food, young carrots for example, cuts 
them into small slices and places them under 
the mouths of the diseased stock, so that 
their saliva may drop thereon. This infected 
food he presents to the healthy cattle to in- 
fect them; that end secured, he, after two 
days, opens their mouths, lances with a scia- 
sors all the swellings, clips away the flabby 
membranes and washes the mouth and throat 
three times per day, by means of a portable 
cloth mop, with a solution composed of a 
tumbler of strong vinegar, three-quarters of 
an ounce of pulverized calcined alum, three 
ounces of honey and two and a half quarts 
of water. The fore feet are pared, etc., and 
smeared three times a day with a solution of 
half a pound of quick lime dissolved in 14 
quarts of water. The hind feet are daubed 
with it also. M. Felizet asserts this is the 
speediest way of dealing with the disease, 
and secures stock for three years against the 
return of the malady. 
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Experiments in Plowing. 





Mr. Knox, the veteran plow maker of the 
Ames Plow Co., has called our attention to 
the effect of deep plowing of some soils to 
offset the danger from lack of rains in dry 
seasons. Some years ago, an experiment 
was made by a western Massachusetts farmer 
in plowing portions of a large field at vary- 
ing depths. One part was turned over seven 
inches deep, another ten inches, and a third, 
after being plowed ten inches, was subsoiled 
to the depth of ten inches more, making a 
soil comparatively loose to the depth of 
twenty inches. The next year, which wasa 
dry one during the summer, corn was grown 
upon the whole field, which was treated in a 
uniform manner throughout, and the yield of 
the three divisions carefully measured. The 
seven-inch plowing yielded as well as the 
ordinary fields in the vicinity. That part 
plowed ten inches deep was greener all 
through the season, and gave a decidedly 
better yield, but that which was plowed ten 
inches and subsoiled ten inches in addition, 
produced just about one-third more corn 
than that part plowed in the usual way, 
seven inches deep. The next year, the whole 
field was, by agreement, sowed to oats, as a 
continuation of the experiment, the season 


when corn was grown. When the oats were 
about ready to cut, Mr. Knox being in the 
neighborhood, called to see them. Before 
reaching the farm, the field came in view 
from the car windows, and Mr. Knox, who 
was on the lookout, said to a companion, 
that the gentleman had not done as he had 
agreed, for he could see that he had sown 
different kinds of grain upon the different 
plots, the size and color of the growth both 
marking the lines, dividing the lands plowed 
at the three different depths. But on arriv- 
ing at the field, he found nothing but oats, 
and as stated by the owner, all sown on the 
same day, and treated precisely alike in every 
respect. 

On the shallow plowed section, the growth 
was short, and the straw yellow ; on the ten- 
inch plowing, the oats were taller and less 
yellow, while on the subsoiled portion they 
were green and very heavy. ‘The final tests 
showed fully one-third more grain on the 
subsoiled part than on that which was plow- 
ed only seven inches deep. 

Now, it will not do for farmers te calcu- 
late that deeply stirring every kind of soils 
would alone add fifty per cent. to the yield 
of crops grown upon them the following two 
years, for they would doubtless be disap- 
pointed in very many cases. Yet, as a rule, 
a deep, mellow soil from which surplus water 
can readily settle without making the land 
into mortar, and through which the same 
moisture can again freely rise by capillary 
attraction, other things being equal, will 
always bring a farmer the better results. 

There are soils which naturally are never 
too wet, and rarely too dry, and it will usu- 
ally be found on examination, that they are 
in the same mechanical condition for a con- 
siderable depth, say two feet or more, that 
one likes to have his surface soil light, friable 
and containing a due proportion of vegetable 
matter. They will also be found to contain 
sand and clay in about the right proportio: 
to keep the soil both mellow and moidt 
through the varying climatic conditions. 
Deep plowing of stiff clays is often danger- 
ous at first, but a good, dry soil suits all 
kinds of crops in all kinds of weather. Deep 
plowing tends to make such a soil, but this 
alone will not always be sufficient. Drain- 
ing and manuring must accompany deep 
plowing.—V. #. Farmer. 


Thick and Thin Seeding of Grains. 


The question as to the quantity of seed to 
sow, is one which has puzzled farmers who 
have a right to be classed as among the most 
intelligent of their class—and is one which 
must be determined by close observation and 
practical demonstration. A correspondent 
of the Country Gentleman endeavors to 
thr.w some light upon the subject, and is 
unwilling to hide from his brother farmers 
the result of his investigations and experi- 
ence, a course which should be more gener- 
ally followed than is the case. Different 
soils (he says) in various conditions require 
different amounts of seed, and while it is a 
common mistake to use too much seed of all 
kinds, it is also common to see fields of grain 
and grass where more seed would have in- 
creased the crop. With grain and hoed 
crops, overcrowding of plants always results 
in a smaller yield and inferior quality of 
the crop. But there is great difficulty in 
hitting a happy medium between too thick 
and too thin seeding. We must learn to 
adjust the proper amount of seed to the 
various kinds and conditions of soils, and it 
is hardly wise to advise thin seeding at all 
times. On low river bottoms, where nearly 
all kinds of noxious weeds abound, it is 
necessary to sow spring grain rather thick 
to prevent damage to the crop from weeds. 
One may be sure that the land will be occu- 
pied, and unless by the crop, weeds will fill 
the vacancies. The same applies to land 
subject to the depredations of wire and cut- 








proving even dryer than the preceding one, 


' worms. I have had oats and barley prop- 


erly seeded so thinned out by worms that 
the yield was seriously curtailed, which 
would probably have been obviated by 
heavier seeding. Rich, clean land, in good 
condition, requires very much less seed than 
a poor soil, poorly prepared, or very foul 
with weeds. The excellent results which 
sometimes come from a thin seeding—where 
conditions are favorable—are suggestive and 
significant. Last year, I harvested over 800 
bushels of oats from a field of twelve acres 
after the seeding was so thinned out by worms 
as to cauze much regret for anticipated 
failure. The result was full development of 
every plant, and large, well filled heads. 
Had the soil been poor, or the season less 
favorable, the results would have been dif- 
ferent. 





Ensilage in the South. 


Ensilage seems to be making its way rapid- 
ly in favor in the South. The following is 
a contribution from Col. W. I. Heyward, of 
Atlanta, Ga., to the Southern Cultivator. 

The value of the silo when fully apprecia- 
ted by the farmers of the South, will cause 
a new departure from the old practice of 
planting only cotton and purchasing corn, 
mules and meat. Each farmer, by the use 
of a silo, can raise not only his cattle, but 
mules, horses, sheep and even hogs, the con- 
tents of the silo having been fed with satis- 
factory results to those animals, and also to 
poultry. 

The South is the place for the silo. There 
is not an acre of cultivated land south of 
North Carolina, that cannot be made to pro- 
duce, yearly, good crops suitable for filling 
the silo, each of more value to the farmer 
than one bale of cotton. For illustration, 
take in the month October an acre of land, 
sow it heavily in rust-proof oats, In May, 
when in milk, cut and fill silo. If.the season 
has been an average one your silo will con- 
tian fifteen tons of best of food, worth as 
much as five tons of meadow hay. On the 
same acre plant sweet potatoes; when the 
potatoes are ripe cut the vines and fill your 
silo. An average season will give not less 
than fifteen tons; the potatoes made will 
pay the expenses of the two crops. If in 
the spring, plant an acre of forage corn; by 
the middle of June cut and fill silo. If your 
land has been made rich your silo will con- 
} tain from twenty-five to fifty tons. As soon 
as the forage corn has been removed plant 
the land in cow peas, sow them thick. 
When the peas are in full bloom, cut and 
fill silo. Am average crop will give you fif- 
teen tons. From the two acres thus culti- 
vated we have made seventy-five tons of 
feed, worth as much as twenty-five tons of 
hay. In fact, to the farmer, it is more val- 
uable than hay, for with ensilage he can 
feed not only cows, mules, horses, sheep, but 
hogs, and even poultry. The daily feed for 
a cow, is from flity to sixty pounds of ensi- 
lage, so one can easily calculate how much 
stock his silo will sustain. The cost of the 
crops for ensilage will depend principally 
on the preparation of the land and the 
amount of manure used. I know of but one 
rule for manuring land—“ put on all you can 
afford to pay for, shut your eyes and put on 
twice as much again.” 

By the use of the silo the farmer can util- 
ize the pea and sweet potato vine; both, 
without the silo, are nearly useless as forage 
plants. To cure them is nearly an impos- 
sibility—the same may be said of forage 
corn, it is easily made, but the curing of it 
is so difficult, that it has nearly been aban- 
doned as a forage plant, except a few patches 
are planted for soiling purposes; other for- 
age plants may be used, but I think those 
mentioned will give the best results, except 
that cat-tail or pearl millet may be substi- 
tuted for the forage corn, the yield per acre 
being greater, but I doubt if the millet 
ensilage is as good as that of the forage corn ; 





but let each farmer experiment for himself and 


——= 


report the results to the State Commissioner 
of Agriculture, in order that the farmer 
throughout the State may have the ben 
of his experience. ‘ 

Now, as to the construction of the silo, 
Without discussing the different kinds of 
silos, I will describe one that will be suitable 
for all practical purposes, and can be made 
by any farmer in the South with the laborer 
that he has hired on his farm. First, dig an 
excavation in the ground, as near your bam 
as possible, four feet deep, twenty-four feet 
long, and eight feet wide; plank up the sides, 
commencing at bottom of pit, eight feet high, 
with one and a quarter inch seasoned plank, 
divide into four compartments, the divisions 
are made of 2x 6 plank, and well braced s0 
divisions will not bulge when one apartment 
only is filled and weighted. The posts upon 
which the sides are nailed should extend on 
one side two, and the other four feet above 
the side of the silo, upon them the roof is 
made, the openings at the end and sides all 
left to put your forage in. If the eaves extend 
one to one and a-half feet beyond the sides, 
no rain can get to the ensilage that will do 
any damage. After the walls, divisions and 
roof of the silo are finished, bank the dirt on 
the outside as high as possible, pack well, 
and then sod in Bermuda grass. At the ends 
and the sides next the barn, place steps 
entire height of silo, which will prevent 
your sods from being injured by persons get- 
ting in or out. The covers used should be 
two inch plank, cut one inch shorter than 
the width of the section in which the ensilage 
is placed, in order that there will be no catch- 
ing of the covers when the ensilage settles. 
Around the silo should be placed an under- 
drain, six inches deeper than the bottom of 
the pit to prevent seepage water entering the 
silo. The forage when being placed in the 
silo should be thoroughly tramped. The 
covers when placed on should be heavily 
weighted with rocks, logs, sand bags, or bar- 
rels filled with dirt. You can’t put on too 
much weight. You can too little. Mostof 
the failures that have occured have been 
caused by not having used sufficient weight. 
Many farmers are deterred from building a 
silo, believing that forage corn cannot be 
packed, unless first run through a chopper; 
for their benefit I will state that in my silo, 
built nearly like the one described, I packed 
six well tramped two-horse wagon loads of 
forage corn, uncut, so thoroughly that when 
completed the mass was only two feet thick, 
the packing was dene by two hands, who 
spread the corn from each load over the floor 
before the tramping commenced. The ensi- 
lage is ready for use in about three weeks 
from the time it has been packed, it will 
keep for months, if not years. In the silo 
described, the ensilage, when needed is 
reached by removing one plank, and cutting 
through the mass perpendicularly until the 
bottom has been reached, when another 
plank is moved, and so on, until the section 
is emptied. 





What Lands to Drain. 

All -lands, in the opinion of the Indiana 
Farmer, that contain more water than is 
needed by the crops growing upon them. 
If you intend to raise corn or wheat, the 
land will need more draining than if intend- 
ed for grass. Even grass lands need not be 
very wet, as if too wet, the growth of aqua- 
tic plants and grasses takes the place of the 
cultivated grasses and ruins the hay and 
pastures. 

Loose, porous soils, underlaid by sand of 
gravel, are drained by nature; but all land 
that is underlaid by clay, rock or other im- 
pervious material, needs draining. 

What is to be'gained by underdrainage? 
The surface of the water in the soil is lower- 
ed. The roots of cereals and grasses may 
penetrate as far as to the surface of the water 





er, but never into it. It isnecessary to draW 
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the water off to such a depth as will give the 
roots of growing crops plenty ef room to 
move downward for that nourishment that 
is necessary to their growth. 

The lowering the water below the surface 
prevents a large amount of evaporation, and 
its effect is cooling the soil. The water being 
removed, air and warmth admitted to the 
soil. 

Drained lands are for this reason ready 
for planting at least one week earlier in the 
spring. The growth of crops is quickened 
through the summer by the increased tem- 
perature of the soil, which amount to several 
degrees, and the injurious effects of early 
frosts are prevented in the same manner. 
Crops, are therefere, given an increased 
period in which to make their growth of at 
least two weeks. This certainly is a very im- 
portant gain. 


* 


Observations on Corn.—Various Kinds. 





BULLETIN NO. 60—N, Y. EXPERIMENT STATION. 


There are a number of distinct races of Zea 
mays L. the corn plant, which receive popu- 
lar recognition by common names. Such 
are the Pops, Flints, Dents, Sweets, Tusca- 
rora or Softs, and the curious variety known 
ss the husk or podded corn. These differ 
from each other, more or less, in the struct- 
ure of the kernel, and in the habit of ripen- 
ing and growth. The flint corn kernel, 
when split open, is found to show three 
structures, the chit or germ, lying in a 
starchy substance, which is surrounded by a 
corneous envelope. The corn ripens from 
outwardinward. The dent corn has the chit, 
the starch and the corneous envelope, but 
the corneous portion occupies the sides, 
while at the terminal portion the starch 
comes to the surface’ This kind of corn 
ripens from within outward. The Tuscarora 
or soft corn is composed of the chit, and a 
starchy portion, the corneous portion being 
absent. This ripens from the outside inward. 
The sweet corn shows the chit and the cor- 
neous portion without visible starch. To 
these four types we can at present refer all 
the kinds that we know of, and these types 
preserve & constancy which is truly remarka- 
ble. In examining over 300 kernels of differ- 
ent kinds of corn we have found, thus far, no 
exception, and, hence it seems eminently 
proper and desirable that these types should 
receive & name in the guise of botanical 
nomenclature, in order that observations may 
be referred to the type selected, and thus 
confusion, as between experimenters, avoi- 
ded. I would propose the use of a symbol 
between the generic and the specific name, 
which symbol shall indicate agricultural bot- 
any, and will show that the naming does not 
attempt to decide whether a true bontanic- 
al species er not. Thus, for the flint corns, 
I would suggest Zea * indurata ; for the dent 
corns Zea * indentata ; for the sugar corns 
Zea * saccharata, and for the soft or Tusca- 
rora corns Zea * amylacea. 

In some experiments at the Station upon 
the germinating quality, etc., of the butt, 
central and tip kernels of corn the Station 
data plainly showed for the flint corn used, 
the Zea*indurata of our classification, a 
superiority of the tip kernels, while in ex- 
periments carried on in like manner with 
the Dent corns, the Zea * indentata of our 
Classification, the opposite fact held true. 
Certain writers for the papers have men- 
tioned the apparent discrepancies of the re- 
sults gained by Prof. Lazenby at the Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station upon this same 
subject, overlooking the fact that his data 
applied to the Zea * indentata race. With 
this explanation it is seen that the results 
gained at the two experiment stations are not 
conflicting, while at the same time the mis- 
interpretation of the result by the public is 
good evidence in favor of the necessity of 
some kind of a classificationin agricultural 
botany, based upon the botanical system of 





naming. When our studies have sufficiently 
progressed to enable us to classify agricul- 
tural plants in a systematical way, we then 
shall expect to see a recognition of the agree- 
ments in the results which are apparently 
conflicting, while really corroborative. 
Whether our attempted classification is’ 
botanically correct or not our data at present 
does not enable us to assert, but we are wil- 
ling to say that all the evidence that we pos- 
sess seems to be in favor of the view that the 
Zea mays of botanists presents at least four 
well-defined types, perhaps-species. By using 
the symbol, however, as indicated, we may be 
saved the present necessity of deciding this 
point, and may gain the great convenience 
which a classification based upon permanent 
features must always give. Hence we sug- 
gest that by agricultural writers six races of 
maize be recognized, the four already given 
and two additional ones, as represented in 
the following table. 

Zea * everta, the Pop corns. 

Zea * indurata, the Flint corns. 

Zea * indentata, the Dent corns. 

Zea * amylacea, the Soft or Tuscarora corns, 

Zea * saccharata, the Sweet corns. 

Zea * vaginata, the Husk or Podded corns. 

The results of our experiments up to date 
clearly show that the different races of corn 
may have different habits and differently re- 
act to the factors of culture, a possibility 
that the crossing of these types is unfavora- 
ble to crop, while the crossing within these 
types may be favorable to crop. The whole 
matter however, is of sufficient importance 
to justify most careful observations and the 
consulting of a wide experience, as Deing of 
@ practical nature immediately available so 
soon as the true facts can be formulated into 
correct expression. 

E. Lewis StrurTEvAnt, Director. 


Millo Maize. 

Some of our Southern exchanges had a good 
deal to say last season about this forage 
plant. New, Mr. W. B. Jones, of Georgia, 
writes as follows to the Southern Cultivator : 
What do the friends of Millo maize say 
of this plant now after a longer trial? Three 
years ago we planted here a few seed of Ru- 
ral branching sorghum. Afterwards we got 
Millo maize seed, and have parcels of differ- 
ent importations and from home growers. 
If these two seeds are not identical (the 
same plant), I am ignorant of where the dif- 
ference exists. All mature (if at all), last of 
October to middle of November. Indeed,on 
my hot, sandy soil, I never have of the three 
years cbtained a fully matured crop before 
the frost and freezes had cut of much of it. 
Now, all my sorghums are in full bloom— 
some matured, ready to harvest—and my 
Millo maize (of a number of parcels of seed 
grown elsewhere) and by myself here, have 
not yet bunched for tassel. It doubtless will 
mature seed by Jast.of October. Now, asa 
green forage (green soiling plant), we deem 
it here worthless, The stalk is bitter and my 
stock won’t eat it. I don’t think it digesta- 
ble or a proper food for any stock. The Plat 
millet planted here for forty years is far su- 
perior. Millo maize, is harsh, bitter, silicated, 
(if you will allow this to convey my idea). 
Pearl millet (cat tail millet) is succulent, 
sweet, easier of digestion, and my stock eat 
it greedily all summer and fall and are never 
sickened by it. Amber cane or other of the 
sorghums, are far superior to Millo maize as 
soiling plants. And yet this latter I esteem 
a very valuable acquisition to our Southern 
supply. It matures here late. The seed are 
hard and escape weevils. Oan be kept two 
years like pearl millet, when the Dhouras 
and sorghum .seeds, as African wheat, are 
eaten up before July. If thrashed cannot be 
kept during one summer. Millo maize and 
pearl millet keep here like flint corn two 
years with impunity. I find it good ground 
for stock or giyen to poultry whole. 
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Ashes as a Manure. ' 


Wood ashes, the best of saline manures, 
are also counted with the most economical, 
because in many sections of the country 
these are largely produced by every house- 
hold. Ashes improve all soils that are defi- 
cient in the principles which they contain, 
and are especially adapted to root crops, 
grairs and grasses. Ashes, when applied in 
connection with bone-dust, produces excel- 
lent reults on turnips, potatoes, and all the 
roots, in fact—clover, beans, and the grasses. 
Ashes and gypsum mixed form an admirable 
dressing. 

Leached ashes, having been deprived of 
a partof their potash and soda, represent 
only about one-half of the value of the un- 
leached, hence should be applied in nearly or 
quite double the quantity of the latter. The 
quantity unleached wood ashes that should 
be applied to the acre varies with the 
character of the soilandcrop. Rich soilsand 
clay lands call for heavier dressing than do 
light soils—say fifteen bushels for the first 
named and thirty bushels for the former. 
Ashes are applied in a variety of ways; 
they may be drilled in the soil, sown broad- 
cast, or mixed with the muck heap. 

Repeating the dressing of ashes without a 
sufficient amount of vegetable or yard man- 
ure will in time prove detrimental, but there 
is not much danger of this mistake nowadays. 
Farmers appreciate the value of the wood 
ashes and are anxious to distribute them 
over such a variety of crops that no one field 
is likely to get too much. 

Coal ashes are decidely inferior to wood 
ashes and depend largely on their mechani- 
cal influence for value. They are better 
adapted to heavy than to light soils—W. Y. 
World, 





Live Stock. 
. r rt en . - 
Judges at Agricultural Fairs. 

The difficulties attending upon the sclec- 
tion of judges of live stock, etc., at the fairs, 
to obtain at the show time confitent and 
faithful judges, are well know to all, who have 
had any share in the contest of these fairs. 
A notable instance, given by the National 
Live-Stock Journal, is here given: 

“ At the recent Illinois State Fair, in the 
sweepstakes for best herds of the beef breeds, 
first premium was awarded to Messrs. Fow- 
ler & Van Natta’s Herefords, second to 
Messrs. J. H. Potts & Son’s Short-horns, and 
third to Messrs. Anderson & Findlay’s Poll- 
ed Angusherd. Breedersof Herefords were 
quite elated over the success of their fayo- 
rites. In sweepstakes for best young herd 
of the beef breeds, first premium went to 
J. H. Potts & Son’s Short-horns ; second to 
the Wyoming Hereford Association; and 
third to Mr. C. M. Culbertson’s Herefords.” 

The Journal adds : 

“The unsatifactory result of selecting 
judges in the usual way, was shown in the 
case of Messrs. Fowler & Van Natta’s Here- 
fords, at the recent Illinois State Fair. By 
one committee they were not considered en- 
titled the first premium in their class, but a 
different committee pronounced them the 
best herd of the beef breeds on the ground, 
and they were accordinly given the $500 
prize.” 


The Difference. 


Time is the most valuable element enter- 
ing into every enterprise we undertake, and 
certainly the most important one, which 
should be first considered. How long a time 
will it require, and not how much money 
will it cost, should be the first question ask- 
ed. Money should be saved wherever econo- 
my can be judiciously practiced; but time is 
of still more importance. Money can be re- 
placed, but time cannot be, and none of us 





| done in as short time as possible. The 


farmer, by an extreme economy in breeding, 
mever spending a cent when it can by any 
possibility be avoided, can pick up at isolated 
times tolerable fair bulls, or good grades, at 
little cost, and after the lapse of years bring 
his stock to a fair degree of excellence, with- 
out realizing that it has cost him much, if 
anything, in actual outlay of money. But 
he can better afford to pursue a more direct 
course, and by the prompt purchase and the 
successive and unbroken use of good bulls 
reach the same or more advanced ground in 
a brief period. Whatever of additional money 
is expended at the outset will be very quick- 
ly returned, and the farmer will be enjoying 
the satisfaction and profit of improved stock 
for many years before his scrimping and 
planning could bring it up toanything like a 
desirable standard by any other course. If 
it be conceded that improved stock is better 
than the common, then get the best as quick- 
ly as possible and realize all the advantage 
there is in it. The price of the bull you con- 
template seems a little high—if you wait un- 
til another season you can perhaps find as 
good a one for half the money, but the want 
of his use in the meantime may cost you $5 
or $10 for every one you save by waiting. 
You may buy one. not just to your liking, 
but “almost as good,” for ten or twenty dol- 
lars less money, and your first crop of calves 
may be worth $50 or a $100 less than would 
have been realized from the use of the better 
bull. Suppose a little too much is paid for 
the bull in the first place, if he is a good one, 
the young things that are to come will grow 
out the difference in a month.— Breeders’ 
Gasette. 





Breeds of Horses. 


* There are not so many distinct, well-defin- 
ed breeds of horses as of cattle or sheep. 
|. They are usually classified by their special 
adaptation into running, trotting, pacing, 
these two shading into the roadster class, 
general purpose and heavy draft horses. 
-The thorough-bred or running horse is 
one of the most clearly established breeds, 
much attention having been paid to their 
breeding both in Great Britain and this 
country for many years. They trace to the 
Arabian or other “ desert” horses of eastern 
countries, but are largely the product of 
British skill in selection and training. They 
differ much in color, with bay, brown, and 
chestnut favorites,and;in size often being quite 
tall, but are never of great weight, 154 hands 
high and 1,100 lbs. weight being above the 
averages. They are slender, rather long- 
legged, with smallish head, light neck, chest 
narrow rather than broad, well sprung ribs, 
@ fine back and loin, and long hind quarters. 
The mane and tail are usually light, the hair 
is fine and the skin thin. They are very high 
spirited, usually too much se for quiet work- 
ing, but their great energy, endurance, and 
fineness of texture have made them of great 
value in improving coarse, dull breeds. The 
name, thorough-bred, belongs to them by 
established usage, and should not be applied 
to other breeds. . 

The fast trotting horse of this country is 
emphatically an American product, and is 
now fairly entitled to be called a distinct 
breed, although there is ne established type 
in form, color or weight. Fast trotters vary 
from 14 to 17 hands high ; from 700 to 1,400 
Ibs. weight, aud from the slight form of the 
runner to almost that cf a plow-horse. As 
seen on the track they are in thir flesli, and 
look thin and long-legged ; but many of them 
are powerfully muscled and have sufficient 
size for'any ordinary work. The majority 
of trotting horses are descended from run- 
ning stock on one or both sides, but gener- 
ally the running ancestry is rather remote, 
There are several noted families of trotters, 
but these are not distinct breeds. The Ham- 





have but one life to live here, and a short 








one at that; so whatever is done should be 


bletonian, Clay and Mambrino are among 
these families. Thefe is no distinct breed of 
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pacing horses, and their descent is often not 
easily traced. Many fast trotting horses also 
pace fast. Perhaps the most common out- 
ward characteristic of pacers is a drooping 
rump ; but not all pacers have this, and many 
horses with such rumps do not pace. 

The roadster class and the indefinite gener- 
al-purpose class are made up of horses of 
various crosses. Trotting-bred horses are 
often found among these. 

Of draft horses we have had large impor- 
tations from France, Scotland and England, 
and there is much interest taken in their 
breeding. Farmers in many parts of the 
West find breeding them more profitable 
than is any other part of their business. 

The French horses are called Percherons 
or Normans or both of these names combined ; 
although Percherons is the only name ap- 
plied in their native country to the horses 
that are usually brought from France to 
America. These horses are most generally 
dapple grey, but black and other dark colors 
are becoming more popular. A somewhat 
drooping rampiscommon. Imported horses 
usually have their tails “docked” or short- 
ened. These horses are from 15 to 17 hands 
high and weigh from 1,400 to 2,000 pounds, 
ormore. They are very strongly built, often 
have good action; are of quiet disposition. 
In contrast with the British breeds to be 
named, they have clean legs, 

The Olydesdales take their name from tbe 
river Clyde,in Scotland. It is one of the 
most popular British breeds of heavy horses. 
Bay or brown, with white on face and on 
some or all their feet are the favorite colors. 
The lower part of the legs is covered with 
long hair, and this is prized as a characteris- 
tic of good breeding. The Clydesdales have 
rather large heads, somewhat sloping 
shoulders; the back and body are rather 
long; the hind quarters long and well devel- 
oped. They are claimed to be unsurpassed 
in flatness and strength of bone in the legs, 
and to have an unusually good step in walk- 
ing. 
The English Draft or Shire horse varies 
considerably, but in general much resembles 
the Olydesdale; the two classes having 
been often crossed. They average some- 
what more in size and weight; have heavier 
bodies, and the long hair on the legs is equal- 
ly prized. The two breeds last above-men- 
tioned have so many characteristics in com- 
mon, that it will frequently puzzle even an 
expert to distinguish them in the show ring. 
Breeders’ Gazette. 





Quarter-Crack. 

Fissures of the hoof known as false quarter 
quarter-crack, sand-crack, etc., are often mis- 
taken the one for the other, and it is perhaps 
well to call the attention of our readers to 
this fact. A false quarter cannot: be cured, 
but quarter-cracks and toe-cracks are, as a 
general rule, easily managed. The former 
defect is invariably to be attributed to some 
injury of the coronary substance whereby 
its integrity becomes dcstroyed ; its function 
is to a certain extent destroyed, and the re- 
sult is that no horn is secreted at the point 
of injury, hence there is a chasm left which 
is very liable to exist as long as the animal 
lives, A sand-crack is a fissure in the hoof 
which may extend from the coronet to the 
sole; of only part of the way, with, however, 
tio injuty to the coronary substance. It is 
called quarter:crack when the fissure |s loca- 
ted on the inner or cuter quarter of the hoof, 
and a toe-cfack when it is located in front. 
The degtee of lameness which is present in 
those cases will depend on circumstances. 
In cases where the fissure.extends from the 
coronet to the sole and is sufficiently deep to 
penetrate the wall of the hoof and thus ex- 
pose the sensitive laminw, the lameness 
which follows is often excessive, but in cases 
where the fissure does not penetrate through 
the wall of the hoof, the lameness is often 











very trifling, and sometimes there is no lame- 
ness at all. The treatment will of course 
have to be regulated according to the nature, 
condition, and location of the sand-crack. 
Some of these injuries are so trifling as to 
require nothing more than the application 
of a blister on the coronet, and a little rest. 
In cases where the fissure extends from the 
coronet to the sole, accompanied with more 
or less lameness, it is a common practice to 
take a hot iron with an edge as sharp as a 
cent, and burn a chasm directly across the 
fissure, about one inch long, as near to the 
coronet as practicable, and sufficiently deep 
to penetrate the horn, at the same time being 
careful not to injure the textures underneath. 
This done, a blister may be applied, as al- 
ready directed. Next give some attention 
to the shoeing of the patient. The heel of 
the shoe should be sufficiently sprung to re- 
lieve all pressure from the affected quarter, 
and if necessary the heel may be sufficiently 
lowered to facilitate the proper adjustment 
of the shoe—a bar shoe is perhaps the best. 
In the treatment of cases where the lameness 
is excessive, you will find, on making a 
proper examination, that the fissure pene- 
trates through the wall, leaving the sensitive 
lamine exposed—perhaps some foreign sub- 
stance, such as sand, has worked in between 
the divided edges of the hoof, for this is 
always a source of greatirritation. In those 
cases the frequent application of poultices 
and warm fomentations will be found neces- 
sary.— Zz. 


Two Crops of Lambs a Year. 


The experiment of raising two sets of lambs 
a year has been successfully tried in Ohio. 
Mr. Ed. Morgan, of Champaign county, 
writing to the Ohio Purmer, says : 

“In the spring of 1882, after washing our 
sheep, supposing that no evil would result 
from. itwe let the ram rua witb,our breeding 
ewes (then sucking lambs dropped from 
March the 15th to April 15th,) until shearing 
In the fall, about November 1st, fifteen or 
eighteen of these same ewes dropped lambs, 
the result of letting the rams run with them 
from washing to shearing time. 

“When we began feeding for the winter, 
we fixed a place in one of the stables so the 
lambs could enter and the ewes could not, 
and sprinkled some bran and salt in the 
trough. Very soon the lambs learned to go 
there and in a short time they would run for 
their pen to get their rations, as greedy as a 
litter of pigs for a mess of milk. We fed 
them liberally through the winter and they 
came out in the spring in fine condition. 
Encouraged by their nice appearance we 
turned the ram with our ewes again on the 
9th of May, and will try our luck again with 
fall lambs. At washing time this spring we 
washed the lambs, thinking we would shear 
one or two; and if thought profitable would 
shear the whole lot. The first one sheared 
clipped a fleece that weighed exactly five 
pounds. Encouraged by this we sheared the 
other twelve and from the lot got fifty-four 
pounds of wool, which we sold, along with 
other wool, at the same price. 

“Some of the advantages, we thivk, from 
raising fall lambs, would be the great demand 
as early lambs for the butcher. The lambs 
to eat so soon do not rely on milk so much 
for their support, thus relieving the. dams 
from sucha drain on their system, and com- 
ing through the winter in good condition, 
go on grass without checking their growth, 
as is very often the case with spring lambs 
when weaned and turned on dry feed, as 
must necessarily be done in that season of 
the year; besides, their wool will more than 
pay for what they consume through the win- 
ter, as I am satisfied was true in my case. 

“The ewes came through the winter in 
fine condition, and when I weaned the lambs 
they wefe in much better condition than I 
ever had ewes when the lambs were weaned 











in the fall, and sheared an average of 7 11-25 
pounds per fleece. A lot of 82 yearlings, win- 
tered with ewes, clipped an average of 9 3-16 
pounds per head, all nicely washed wool, and 
all sold at market prices. I would say to those 
who are prepared to properly care for fall 
lambs, to give it a trial. My sheep are high 
grade Merinos.” 





Feeding Hogs. 


What is necessary for successful feeding? 
In summer, an abundant supply of water to 
drink and wallow in with abundant shade 
near by, and clover or other pastures to run 
in. In winter, a good dry place to sleep in, 
moderately warm, and a floor to eat on; it 
may be made of large stones laid flat, or 
small stones put in like street paving, or of 
plank. If made of stones it should be slant- 
ing, so it may more easily be kept clean; if 
made of plank it should be nearly level, 
otherwise the hogs will slip and strain them- 
selves. Plenty of water from a well, cistern, 
or spring that does not freeze. The sleep- 
ing, eating and drinking places should be 
near together. 

True oF FeEprIne.-—The time to feed be- 
ing governed by a variety of circumstances, 
each feeder can determine best fer himself; 
yet we may state a few facts that may help 
him to decide. Ina great majority of years 
the price of pork is lower in November and 
December than any other part of the year; 
likewise in a large majority of years it is 
higher in January and February than at any 
other period. March is very variable; fre- 
quently it is a high month. August and 
September are usually the next highest 
months. He that commences to feed early 
in September will necessarily run into what 
is usually a low market, comparatively, yet 
in spite of this the average farmer who is not 
prepared, and will not prepare himself, for 
summer or winter feeding, had better stick 
to his early feeding. 

The fall months are the best part of the 
year to feed in. The corn is in the best con- 
dition. More pounds to the bushel, with 
less labor, can be made in the fall than any 
other part of the year. There is less liability 
to cholera, not only on account of the shorter 
time the hog is exposed, but a stock hog is 
much more likely to take cholera than one 
that is being nicely fed. The farmer that is 
prepared or will prepare for summer or 
winter feeding, can feed successfully for 
those periods when the prices are usually the 
highest, and make it more profitabie than 
fall feeding, but if not prepared, we say em- 
phatically, let him stick to the fall feeding. 
Feed from sixty to ninety days in summer, 
and from eighty to one hundred and ten in 
winter. Also, if stock is good and other 
things favorable, always feed till your hogs 
will sell in the nighest grade, and when they 
have reached that point, sell, unless there 
are extra good reasons for continuing to 
feed, no matter whether they: have been fed 
fifty or one hundred days. Always bear in 
mind that, other things being equal, a short 
feed gives more pork to the bushel than a 
long feed. 

How To Fsmp.—Good feeders differ as to 
whether it is best to feed twice or three times 
aday. After several years’ trial both ways, 
we decidedly prefer twice. In summer, feed 
in morning, sun one to two hours high ; at 
night one hour before sundown, or if very 
warm, not till near sundown, thus leaving 
the morning while it is cool and the dew on, 
for the hogs to pick grass, and the heat of the 
day for them to sleep or bathe, as they choose, 
unmolested: In winter, stin half hour to 
one hour high; at night, an hour before sun- 
down, Hogs in winter should always be 
fed in time to eat and drink, ready to lie 
down by dusk for the night. 

Water should be in good supply through- 
out the day, but especially give an abundant 





supply just at night. A hog will nearly 


always wind up his supper with a drink; if 
not allowed this he will not do well, At all 
seasons give plenty of salt and ashes, about 
one of salt to three of ashes. When they 
cease to get grass a feed of slops made of 
shorts, or shorts and bran—the more milk 
and soapsuds in it the better—once or twice 
a week is very beneficial, and is more neces- 
sary after hogs have been feeding a good 
while; if not convenient to feed it thin so 
they can drink it, make it thick and put it 
in piles on the floor; it is a good deal less 
trouble and quite as good. Never keep corn 
constantly before your hogs, but make them 
eat all up at least onceaday. It pays to 
handle all the corn by hand, picking out all 
unsound corn for the stock hogs or cows. 

How mucu PorK WILL A BUsHHL oF 
CorN MAKE ?—On this point we hope to put 
the young farmer on his guard, rather than 
to give any new light. L. N. B. gives the 
average of experiments at 10$ Ibs , but nearly 
all these experiments were made on from 
one to six hogs, and consequently not reli- 
able for large lotse—from twenty-five to one 
hundred—as it is much easier to succeed 
with two than with one hundred. We have 
fully satisfied ourselves by experiments that 
good stock, well cared for, on a short feed 
will make 10 lbs. to the bushel in large lots, 
but we are quite as well satisfied that the 
great majority of hogs fed make from 1 to 
3 lbs. less than that. Out of this has come 
the rule claimed by some feeders that they 
can buy at 7 cts. and sell at 7 cts. and make 
70 cts. for their corn, or buy at 5 cts. and 
sell at 5 cts. and make 50 cts. for corn. This 
rule, if followed, will certainly result in loss, 
for it makes no allowance for shrinkage, for 
marketing, for sick or lame hogs, or poor 
feeders, etc. In every considerable lot there 
will be drawbacks of this kind which will 
make quite a per cent. of loss, which must 
be made up out of the hogs that do well. 
yOld hogs, good stock that have been sum- 
mered on clover, without corn, if then fed 
and allowed plenty of clover, will make 
12 to 14 lbs. to the bushel for a short feed.— 
Cor. Ohio Farmer. 





Breeds of Hogs for the South. 


Mr. Richard Peters, of Georgia, in response 
to inquiries as to the best breed of hogs for 
the South, says that the Berkshire, as im- 
proved, appears to be well adapted to the 
wants of the Southern people. The hams of 
these hogs are, beyond doubt, superior to 
those of any other breed, and the animals 
fatten readily at any age. They are, how- 
ever, inclined to become wild if allowed to 
run in the swampsand are not called up and 
fed regularly. At eighteen to twenty months 
old they will yield, with fair treatment, from 
250 to 300 pounds of net pork. The sows 
are good breeders and good nurses. 

Of the Jersey Reds—a larger breed than 
the Berkshires—Mr. Peters’ experience is 
that they require to be kept on high feed 
and to be permitted to run until two or two 
and a half years old, before slaughtering. 
They will then weigh from 400 to 500 pounds. 
They are a lop-eared breed, and do not vary 
in color except in the shades of red.. Young 
pigs have small black spots on the skin, 
which do not show as they grow older. They 
are prolific breeders, old sows bringing from 
ten to fifteen pigs at a litter, and when well 
fed they yield more milk than sows of any 
other breed; the cross between them and the 
Berkshire, using the Berkshire boar, makes, 
in Mr. Peters’ opinion, a most valuable hog 
fer all practical purposes. 

“The Essex, beyond all questions,” says 
Mr. Peters, “can be kept at less cost than 
any other breed. They originated in Eng: 
land by a cross between the Neapolitan and 
the Chinese, and to them the Berkshires owé 
their great improvement, the blood of the 
Essex having been freely used by English 
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skill in their management, for when highly 
fed, the sows become too fat to breed, though 
if allowed to run on grass they bring aver- 
age litters and make good nurses.” 

Mr. Peters, who had tried all the breeds 
enumerated and many others, keeps now 
only the Essex and a few of the Jersey Reds. 
He allows the sows to breed but once a year, 
dropping their pigs in April. The sows run 
on grass and clover, and are fed about two 
ears of corn a day, or slops made at ithe house 
with shorts. This provides for them until 
the grain-fields are open, and they all run 
together on these fields until the fall. Such 
as are designed for store pigs are separated 
and given a run in the woods on the free 
mast. They are fed about one ear of corn 
each in two days during the winter. The 
following year they again have the run of 
the grain-fields and then of the pea-fields, 
and after having fed on corn for two weeks, 
make nice meat for family use at very little 
outlay. All of the sows except those in- 
tended for breeders are spayed; the others 
are allowed to run with young boars and 
breed early. The first litter of young sows 
are invariably killed as soon as dropped. 
They bring their second litters from a select- 
ed stock of boars when they are thirteen or 
fourteen months old. The brood sows are 
fattened and killed after bringing their third 
or fourth litters. 


The , hae. 


The Profitable Dairy Herd. 


In getting together a herd for the dairy, 
the aim in the start should be to secure 
good milkers, whether by purchase or breed- 
ing. Some cows lack in richness of milk; 
the butter made of some milk is white and 
frothy, or otherwise objectionable. None of 
this is wanted, as it is sure to tell in the gen- 
eral make; quality in particular must not be 
impaired. In order to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the milk, each cow should be tested, 
and where found lacking the animal should 
bediscarded. This is very little trouble, and, 
once done, will do for the lifetime of the 
herd, which may be extended fifteen years 
with undiminished usefulness. To keep in 
the herd during this time several cows of a 
low standard of milk isa constant drain upon 
the profit, if not an absolute loss. The im- 
portance, then, of beginning with a good 
herd is apparent. 

Perhaps the best can be obtained by raising 
one's own stock. This requires time and, to 
some extent, also weeding. There is no lack 
of good milking strains, and eventually all 
dairy herds will be made up of such stock. 
The readiest way to secure a herd is by pur- 
chase, selecting as far as may be. But there 
is some uncertainty in selecting strange ani- 
mals. It is different where a herd is made 
up of cows known in the neighborhood. In 
either case, as in all cases, weeding becomes 
necessary. In testing cows, especially those 
that are purchased, as to quantity of milk, 
haste in deciding must be avoided. Gene- 
rally such cows are not supposed to have had 
the best of treatment ; the contrary is usual- 
ly the case; and this is the purchaser’s ad- 
vantage, as such animals are capable of im- 
provement, and to a far greater extent than 
is usually supposed. Herein lies the advan- 
tage of purchasing, especially the native cow, 
which has a large share of undeveloped ca- 
pacity. Besides this stock can be bought at 
4 reduced price. When animals of the com- 
mon breed are secured, the test to be made 
should cover at least two years, and it some- 
times takes longer to develope the full capaci- 
ty of the animal, depending upon the treat- 
ment given. Hence a cow that shows a good 
quality of milk should not be hastily discard- 
ed if the quantity fails to méet expectation 
at first. 

I have said that this improvement is 
dependent upon treatment ; mere feed, how- 








ever good, will not do it, though it may help ; 
comfortable quarters in winter will not se- 
cure it, though this also is an aid. More 
than these, the cow must be quiet, contented, 
a home feeling encouraged. She hasa strong 
domestic affection, and this is allied to the 
maternal, including the lacteal, which is thus 
reached and excited to action by kind treat- 
ment. Whether this reasoning is correct or 
not, it is certain that kindness has its influ- 
ence at the milk-pail, just as abuse and the 
dread of master-cows have the contrary effect. 
A single day’s exposure to a cold storm will 
reduce the milk about half. If to good treat- 
ment are added clean, well-ventilated stables, 
occasional carding, water always convenient, 
avoiding over-feeding with rich food on the 
one hand, and the worry from the want of 
food or regular feeding on the other—in a 
word, studying how to add to the comfort 
of the herd; treating each animal as if but 
one were kept—if this is carried out, a great 
advance will be made upon the usual income 
of the dairy, and I have known this income 
to be more than doubled. 

This treatment also favors the health and 
extends the life and usefulness of the animal, 
so that a cow fifteen or sixteen years old will, 
with the food adapted to her age, be as good 
as ever, and continue to be profitable a few 
years more. She thus becomes an animal of 
much greater value than we usually find her. 
We find her most where but a single cow is 
kept, or but a few, or now and then a herd, 
if pains are taken to remove vicious mem- 
bers, and room enough is allowed to avoid 
crowding, making the herd a happy, con- 
tented family at the. barn. 

As to feed, it is acknowledged that grass 
at its best stands first in summer, and hay (a 
large proportion clover, cut when green and 
tender, and well cured.) as a general feed in 
winter, to be supplemented if need be by meal 
or roots, adding for variety pumpkins, corn- 
stalks and whatever else may stimulate ap- 
petite. It is with dairying as with any other 
department of the farm. If it is properly 
conducted, it will pay; if neglected, there will 
be loss. It can be made one of the most 
profitable branches of farming, not only in its 
immediate income, but in its effect upon the 
land (in growing sod) and in the manure 
made.—F. G. in Country Gentleman. 


Feeding Dairy Cows. 





What is full feeding, and what is profitable 
feeding? This is of the greatest importance 
for every dairyman and farmer to know. 
Although it is not a thing that can be told 
with precision, but one tc be learned in prac- 
tice, the following experience of a dairyman 
in The Dairy will be suggestive to every one 
who feeds cows, whether for milk, butter or 
cheese. 

In 1879 I was selling milk, and during that 
year I found the following results from the 
feeding: Eighty pounds of green fodder, or 
twenty pounds of hay, worth ten cents, gave 
seven quarts of milk, worth twenty-eight 
cents; sixty pounds of green fodder, or fifty 
pounds of hay, worth seven and one-half 
cents, and nine pounds or ten quarts of mixed 
corn meal, bran and cotton seed meal, worth 
fourteen cents, total twenty one and one-half 
cents, gave eleven quarts of milk, worth 
forty-four cents, so that eleven and one-half 
cents of extra food gave sixteen cents’ worth 
of milk. But I got part of the cost of the 
feed back in the greater value ef the manure. 
Then I found I was losing money, because 
the rich feeding increased the cream in greater 
proportion than it did the milk, for while on 
the fodder alone the’cream was 15 per cent., 
on the feed it was 25 per cent. Since then I 
have beon making butter, and I have found 
the following results : 

Fodder or hay, worth ten cents, gave 
gave three fuurths pound of butter, worth 
thirty cents; fodder and feed worth twenty- 





one and one-halfcents. gave one and one-half | fa 





pounds of butter, worth sixty cents. Then 
eleven and one-half cents’ worth of extra feed 
returned thirty cents in butter, and in addi- 
tion added something to the value of the 
butter. 

Increasing the feed to twelve pounds a day 
gave me no more butter, but a little less milk 
and the trouble of an attack of garget with one 
of my cows. I never dare go further in that 
respect, although one cow on that feeding 
gave twelve and one-half pounds of butter 
in a week, and would I feel sure, have gone 
over fourteen pounds in the week, but I was 
not in the testing business, and was making 
butter for a profit. Less feed than the nine 
pounds, three quarts, or three pounds at a 
feeding, did not pay as well as the full feed 
ing, and from that I have reached this rule, 
viz.: Full feeding gives more profit than 
partial feeding. By ‘full feeding’ I mean 
the full, ascertained limit of what an animal 
will consume, with profit, for the largest 
product. Andin the dairy I have some cows 
that will take a little more, and some must 
have a little less than the average ration. 
This is made up by cutting the hay or fodder, 
green or dry, into a large box, wetting it and 
sprinkling the meal over it, mixing it, and 
then dividing it with a bushel basket, this 
being the standard feed, some cows getting 
a little more and some a little less, as I know 
they require, for the best results as to yield 
and thrift. My cows are all kept in good, 
sleek condition. 





Raising Calves for Dairy Cows. 


There are other considerations in calfrais- 
ing quite as essential as the cost of feeding 
in early life which do not seem to attract 
quite so much attention. One of these con- 
siderations is the adaptability of the habits 
and condition of the young animal for de- 
veloping it in a way to best fulfill the pur- 
poses for which it is te be raised. Whatever 
the purpose for which a calf is to be raised 
it is essential that it should be so well sup- 
plied with wholesome nutritious food of some 
kind as to keep it growing thrifty, and this is 
as true of other young animals as of calves. 
If a calf is designed for a working animal it 
should have a selection of food adapted to 
the support and development of bone and 
muscle, and be induced to exercise enough 
to promote their growth and use. [If it is to 
be a breeding animal, the highest degree of 
health and vigor should be studied and cul- 
tivated. If beef is the object, then rich and 
liberal rations with good care would contrib- 
ute most effectually towards inducing a tend- 
ency te lay on flesh and fat, and to stimulate 
anincreased power of digestion. Except the 
feed and treatment designed to stimulate a 
tendency to lay on fat and flesh, all that 
would best contribute to the welfare of calves 
designed for working and breeding animals, 
or for beef, would be appropriate for calves 
which are to be raised for cows. For making 
the best cows, large, strong, vigorous and 
healthy animals are required. Diminutive, 
weakly and feeble animals are as unprofitable 
as they are undesirable for cows, They 
are unable to utilize food to the best ad- 
vantage from a lack of ability to digest 
large rations. In raising calves for cows 
every possible effort should be made for de- 
veloping powerful digestive organs. A cow 
is nothing without good digestion, since her 
milk is chiefly measured by the quantity of 
food she can digest above what is required to 
sustain her body. An animal with an infe- 
rior stomach is a failure every Way. She 
does not only fail in being able to digest a 
quantity large enough to elaborate a paying 
yield of milk from, but such animals seldom 
digest what little they do-eat as exhaust- 
ively as larger and stronger animals do.— 
Nat. Live Stock Journal. 
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Poultry Yard. 
Seasonable Recepta. 
{From the Poultry Monthly.]} 

GREEN Foop.—In this month the poul- 
terer should lay up a store of green food for 
his fowls for winter use. Potatoes, cabbage, 
turnips, carrots, etc., can be bought cheap 
from farmers, who are often glad to sell the 
inferior vegetables and roots at low prices, 
Economy in this, as well as in other things 
pertaining to the management of poultry, is 
what pays, and the one who takes advantage 
of the low prices of grain and other kinds 
of food necessary for his stock is wisely man- 
aging his business. 

To some it may seem unnecessary to store 
green food for fowls, but when we think of 
the hardship and exposure they endure for 
four or five months ef winter, and just after 
passing through the ordeal of moulting, our 
pity, if nothing more, should rise up and re- 
proach us for neglecting them. Many flocks 
have to subsist almost entirely upon grain 
food in one shape or another during the 
whole season of cold weather. That this is an 
injudicious course of feeding the poulterer 
will soon learn if he continues it. Green 
food daily of some kind, and plenty of it, 
must be allowed our fowl stock. It is healthy 
and a needed provision that cannot be dis- 
pensed with. - If poultry breeders would be- 
lieve how valuble and succulent vegetables 
are when cooked, either boiled or steamed, 
and mixed with meal and given to the fowls 
while warm, this excellent style of feeding 
cabbage and roots would be far more gener- 
ally practiced. To be healthy, fowls need 
coarse food with grain to aid digestion and 
assimilation. Grain alone, be it ever so good, 
does not furnish all the elements needed to 
keep up vigor, fertility and good health. 

Buripine Pouttry Hovusss.—We say to 
those wha are commencing the poultry busi- 
ness for pleasure or profit to build their hen- 
neries not so much for present purposes, but 
with ideas for future use, as you may increase 
your stock by and by, and what you have 
done may necessarily be changed some other 
time or remodeled to suit the requirements of 
their keeping. It matters little as to the 
style of the fowl house, if you combine 
warmth, light and ventilation. These are 
absolutely necessary in every fowl house, 
whether elaborately built or rudely con- 
structed. Of course it is understood it must 
be free from dampness. Your own good 
sense will point out the most elevated place 
for the site, but if there is no choice or ad- 
vantage to be gained, raise the earth of the 
hen house a foot or eighteen inches above 
the outside ground. See to the drainage of 
your houses and yards. Fowls must be kept 
from deleterious effects of dampness in their 
roosting places, or else roup may become an 
unwelcome visitor. 

PREPARING FOR WINTER.—Among the 
other indispensable duties is that of looking 
to the cleaning of the pens and roosts before 
the windows, doors and woodwork are fitted 
up and made snug for the fowls before cold 
weather sets in. Whitewash the walls, nest 
boxes, roosts and feed troughs thoroughly, 
Don’t spare brush nor whitewash; thrust it 
into the cracks and crevices, and give no 
quarter to the enemy, though they show the 
“white feather” or “beg for truce.” The 
whitewash should be put on hot, and if an 
ounce of carbolic acid be added to a pailful it 
will make it more effective. It is not a hard 
task to whitewash, where there is a will. 
All one has to do is to draw on a pair of 
overhalls, roll up his sleeves and go to work. 
He need not be particular how it may splash, 
if it only penetrates and purifies every place 
where a vagrant paraside or louse might take 
refuge. There is is really no limit to the 
whitewashing process. 








Don’t forget a supply of ground bone, 





oyster shells, etc., for your fowls at all times, 
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Table Fowls. 


Tt is an admitted fact that the majority of 
the American people indulge too freely in 
pork as a meat food, And it is equally true 
that the major number of farmers and market 
poulterers are very indifferent as to the 
quality of poultry flesh they send to market. 
One class of our people see nothing tempt- 
ing in the poultry line to induce them to be- 
come lovers of chicken flesh, and they do not 
endeavor to produce a fowl that will be uni- 
versaliy considered excellent for the table. 

If we. take any of the fancy bred varieties 
of poultry, there is hardly one except the 
Game, which is what may be considered a 
first class table fowl. The Dorking though hav- 
ing a national reputation, is almost tabooed 
from the poulterer’s yard on account of being 
tender and difficult to rear in this country. 
The Asiatic, as now bred, carries enormous 
quantities of feathers, while their breasts are 
almost devoid of flesh, and present little more 
than a heap of benes when placed on the 
table, while their skins are terribly coarse. 

The Plymouth Rock has been bred in the 
past few years above the natural size. This 
alone, if no other, would detract from the 
quality of his flesh. The Houdan is fast be- 
ing changed by those who breed them for 
exhibition, into an ornamental fowl. The 
Crevece@ur is also becoming a bird of plum- 
age, and is difficult to raise. The Spanish 
will never answer for a table fowl, as they 
are utterly useless for the rough wear and 
tear of the farm yard. The Hamburgs, Leg- 
horns, and Polish are too small for the food 
market, and do not take on fat kindly. 
Farmers could not be induced to breed them 
but for their eggs only. We are therefore 
compelled to arrive at the conclusion that 
among the many varieties of poultry, we 
have not yet succeeded in breeding one 
which may be considered a prime table fowl. 





The instinct of self-preservation prompts 
fowls to perch on the highest point they can 
attain when seeking the quarters at night. 
This is done because they naturally desire to 
be far above the reach of danger from below, 
and they go under shelter to avoid the ene- 
mies that fly in the air. This instinct of the 
fowl is well known, and yet a large majority 
of breeders construct their roosts in such a 
manner as to have the rear cross piece higher 
than the next, and so continuing until the 
first one is quite low. If any one will take 
a look into the quarters at night, after the 
fowls have retired, it will be seen that no 
matter how much room there may be on the 
roosts, a portion of the lower space will be 
unocoupied, while the higher poles will be 
crowded, the fowls being as compactly 
pressed together as though the packing pro- 
cess had been purposely done to get them all 
as high as possible. 

There are several objections to such roosts, 
not only so far as the discomfort of the fowls 
is concerned, but because they are unsightly, 
unhandy and filthy. The gridiron roosts, 
with its low and high perches, is an obstacle 
in the way of cleaning the coop. It takes 
up unnecessary space, and it compels the 
heavy fowls to jump higher, at the risk of 
knocking over the smal! ones, and an occa- 
sional fall is the consequence when coming 
off. Not only are the feet injured, but 
bruises and jars to the body are also the 
result. 

Perches should all be on the level with 
each other, and should be made easily re- 
movable. By so doing the fowls will not 
crowd each other, and the perches can be 
cleaned and washed with coal oil occasion- 


ally. No injury from getting on or off will 
occur, and no conflict for preference of posi- 
tion will take p to say nothing of supe- 
rior ventilation, ty of removal of drop- 
pings, access of the attendant, and beauty of 
arrangement.— Farm and Garden. 





The Apiary. 
Preparations for Wintering Bees. 


In order to winter safely, preparations 
therefor should not be too long delayed, as 
by so doing some of the many little essen- 
tials may be leftout. I have never wintered 
save on summer stands, therefore know noth- 
ing of any other method; but as I have been 
uniformly successful in so doing, I have no 
reason for making any change. The hints 
which follow, while applicable to my plan of 
wintering, may not meet with approbation 
from those who use a special depository ; 
still as I have lost but two colonies in six- 
teen years, I feel perfect confidence that I 
am not far wrong, and honestly recommend 
my plan, feeling assured that whoever fol- 
lows it in detail, will meet with little, if any, 
loss. One of the essential requisites for safe 
wintering is to have the stores so placed in 
the combs, that the bees can get at them 
easily at all times, no matter how cold it may 
be. It is perhaps superfluous to state, that 
all colonies form in a compact cluster at the 
approach of cold weather, but it may be of 
interest to some to know that a very large 
colony will compress themselves into a clus- 
ter of about seven inches or less in diameter. 
This fact being known, and it also being 
known that all the heat contained in the hive 
is generated by this cluster, it is easy to ima- 
gine what form and size of frame and brood 
chamber,is needed, in order to economize the 
heat to the best advantage, and at the same 
time contain sufficient stores necessary for the 
winter’s sustenance. [ use the standard 
Langstroth frame, and consider that the 
correct form to use, and the brood chamber, 
when contracted by closely fitting boards, 
so as to accomodate seven of these frames, I 
consider the correct size. Atany rate, I have 
met with complete success in this way, and 
propose to follow it till I learn a better. I 
find no fault with other frames, and only 
“speak well of a bridge that carries me safe- 
ly over.” The stores, in order te be placed 
in the frames that they can be best utilized, 
should occupy the half thereof; then if a 
space of just about one inch is left between 
the tops of the frames, and the covering mat, 
for the bees to use in getting from one frame 
to another, and the cluster when the bees are 
packed for winter, is made to occupy 
one side of the hive, (which can easily be 
done by changing the frames if they do not 
so occupy them of their own sweet will,) my 
opinion is that we have done all in our pow- 
er to make a success in wintering. There is 
no treuble at all in getting the stores placed 
in the upper half of the frames, for by the use 
of the extractor, if they are too full, or by 
feeding if they do not contain sufficient, this 
can easily be accomplished, if one only be- 
gins in season so to do; and for this reason, 
and to get the stores so placed, I consider it 
of importance that preparations should be 
begun earlier than they usually are. 

My method of preparation is very simple, 
(and simplicity I find the best and safest in 
all matters connected with bee culture,) and 
is as follows: 

I put up my colonies on seven Langstroth 
frames, with a two-inch closely fitting Chaff 
division board in each side the hive. I use 
“ Hill’s Device,” (so called) over the frames, 
but the space above can be made by using 
little pieces of fine deal, just as effectually, 
though not as handy. I cover the frames 
with a burlap mat or porous blanket of any 
material, and then fill the upper story with 
forest leaves’ or chaff pressed loosely down. 

I do not advise a chaff cushion, for it is apt 
to be made too compact, and I want all moist- 
ure to be carried off through the covering 
material, without involving any loss of heat, 
and I find that forest leaves accomplish this 
better than anything else I have used. 

I bore one and one-half inch holes in each 
end of the cover, and find this amply suffi- 
cient for the purpose of ventilation. 





The entrance I contract to about six inches 
for the strongest stock, and more still in pro- 
portion to strength. My aim is to keep the 
queen laying as long as I can stimulate her, 
by daily feeding of a small quantity of dilu- 
ted honey, or thin sugar syrup, so to do, as I 
desire to have as many young bees as I pos- 
sibly can rear in the hive, they being better 
able to stand the long confinement, which 
an unusually severe winter delayed spring 
will entail. 

My preference is a double walled hive, 
with a dead air space, one inch thick between 
the walls, as such a hive, I imagine, will bet- 
ter protect its little occupants from cold winds 
and sudden changes; still I have found my 
bees to winter well in single walled hives, 
when protected by the chaff division boards. 
The stores should be capped when the bees 
are finely packed, and if any of the frames 
of comb contain a considerable amount of 
pollen in the outer sides of the hive, so that 
they may be used early in the winter, and be 
ready for use again in the ensuing spring. 

I am not yet clear in my mind as to pollen 
being such a cause of dysentery (so called,) 
that we need apprehend any trouble from it, 
still it is a mooted question, so by placing it 
on the outside frames we avoid possible 
chance of trouble in that direction, 

By using the above plan of operation for 
winter, I have met with uniform success 
and can heartily recommend it to all. Ido 
not say there is no better, but it suits me to 
a T.—Bee and Pouliry Magazine. 


Horticulture. 
Strawberry Notes. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

To the grower of small fruits whe attempts 
to keep up with the times, nothing contains 
so much interest as watching the growth and 
development of the new candidates for pub- 
lic favor. I have accustomed myself not to 
look for too much in any new variety, how- 
ever lauded and recommended by interested 
parties; yet Iam reminded that nearly all the 
valuable fruits of to-day recently produced, 
and but for their being pushed upon the 
notice of the public, might have forever re- 
mained in obscurity. The pernicious prac- 
tice of some nurserymen of getting up an 
excitement over new and untried varieties 
annually, reminds one of stock gambling. 
T have had an opportunity the past season of 
judging of the value of some of the novel- 
ties fruited on my own place. The one I 
was most anxious to see fruit was the Man- 
chester. I somehow had imbibed a preju- 
dice against this berry at the time it was first 
brought to notice, but this was speedily dis- 
pelled upon seeing it inbearing. It was put 
to the severest test; being upon unmanured, 
poor, sandy soil. Notwithstanding it gave a 
heavy crop of uniformly large bright ber- 
ries, scarlet in color, and of a shape similar 
to Cumberland Triumph; it is certainly firm 
and cannot help carrying well. I kept a 
number of the berries in a cool room four 
days, upon which they showed but little signs 
of decay and had lost but little of their 
bright color, The Mt. Vernon kept along- 
side of it at the expiration of that time 
was mouldy and quite soft, settling in my 
mind the value of the latter as a shipping sort. 

Mt. Vernon produced an enormous crop of 
large soft berries ripening late and giving a 
good picking after all others were gone. 
They need good land, and manure, t> come 
to perfection. The berries are handsome, 
medium flavored and bright crimson in color. 
It will no doubt prove valuable near market. 
And now comes “ Big Bob.”” What shall we 
say of it? We have rechristened it Big Fraud, 
as the berries upon my plants from the intro- 
ducer himself were so small that I could hard- 
ly find them. Mr. Purdy says he was de- 
ceived in most of the plants procured from the 
originator and sent them by mistake, &c. But 








we will pass on to other varieties. Satin 
Gloss produced quite a fine crop of small 
berries strongly similar to its parent, the 
Lady-finger, in color, shape and flavor. Long- 
fellow is rightly named, some specimens be. 
ing nearly three inches in length, dark in 
color, firm, productive, and medium in flavor; 
needs heavy soil. Queen of the West is the 
Menarch of the West in a new dress, a slight 
improvement on her liege lord. Bidwell set 
and matured a heavy crop of large extra 
early berries, firm, of fine color and shape, 
and having but one visible fault—the cap 
dries up as soon as ripe, giving it a naked 
appearance ; needs heavy land and runners 
kept off, thus treated makes immense stools, 
Jersey Queen promised well on young 
spring-set plants. A neighbor who fruited it, 
gives it the first place among large late ber- 
ries. Finch’s Prolific seems to lack vigor; 
no fruit on young plants. James Vick gave 
plenty of medium sized berries, firm, bright 
and a good shape and fair quality. Hope to 
be able to report more fully upon those last 
named another year. R. 8. ©. 





The J apanese Maples. 


Mr. W. C. Barry, in a paper before the 
American Association of Nurserymem, Flo- 
rists and Seedsmen, said : 

“The J apanese species and varieties, which, 
after having been tried for some time in va- 
rious soils and localities, have, so far as I can 
learn, proven nearly hardy. It affords me 
much pleasure to furnish favorable evidence 
relative to this important qualification, for 
when these maples were sent out a few years 
ago, many persons, myself included, doubted 
their value for out of door decoration, sup- 
posing them to be too tender to resist suc- 
cessfully the severity of our winters. How- 
ever, being greatly interested in them on ac- 
count of their extraordinary beauty, we im- 
ported fine plants of the choicest varieties 
direct from Japan, gave them a fair trial, and 
now have large specimens doing finely upon 
our lawns at Rochester, where they have 
stood out unprotected the last three winters. 
Our experience is that young plants, until 
they become well established, are liable to 
suffer injury from extreme cold. Hence 
spring plantiug is recommended for them, 
thus affording the plants a chance to become 
well rooted before the approach of cold 
weather. Protection with evergreen boughs 
the first winter is also suggested, and judi- 
cious pruning is attended with most satis. 
factory results. In the spring, just before 
the buds start to grow, every tree should be 
carefully examined, and the dead wood, of 
which there is always sure to be some, re- 
moved. If the specimens do not grow vig- 
orously enough,give them more nourishment, 
and cut them back severely. These are sim- 
ple hints regarding their treatment, but ney- 
ertheless important, and if the suggestions 
are carried out, success can be recorded in 
the future where failure has been experienced 
in the past. The best varieties for general 
use are as follows: The normal form or type 
polymorphum is a tree of small stature, me- 
dium growth, and regular outline, having 
rather slender branches, and small, hand- 
some foliage of pleasing green color during 
the summer but turning to a rich crimson in 
the autumn. This species is, I think, des- 
tined to become very popular. The variety 
sanguineum, is a dwarf tree, having rich red 
foliage, which holds its bright color till the 
middie of summer. During the months of 
June and July a specimen is a very conspic- 
uous and attractive object upon the lawn. 
Atropurpureum is another variety of mod- 
erate growth, having purple leaves, and 
when planted with the above produces an 
effective contrast. Atropurpureum dissec- 
tum, has slender branches, which show a 
strong tendency to droop, and its leaves are. 
delicately cut, resembling fern leaves, and of 
a beautiful purple shade. Japonicum is an- 
other very distinct species of medium growth 
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with large, handsome, bright green leaves, 
the edges of which are scalloped. It grows 
more vigorously than polymorphum and its 
yarieties, and bears some resemblance to the 
Red Colchicum Maple. There are several 
other varieties and forms, but these are the 
most beautiful and useful. Now a sugges- 
with regard to the manner of planting. As 
these trees are what are termed slow grow- 
ers, it takes some time for them to become 
effective. Hence, we advise the planter to 
arrange them in groups consisting of three 
or six plants. A very satisfactory effect will 
thus be quickly realized, and every year the 
group will become more elegant and attrac- 
tive. For several years the propagation of 
these Maples has been conducted on a very 
limited scale, owing to the difficulty of pro- 
curing stocks to graft upon, and the price of 
plants has consequently been quite high. 
These obstacles having been removed we 
may hope soon to obtain these beautiful 
dwarf trees at a moderate cost.” 





Remedies for Insect Depredations. 


Dr. Sturtevant, in the 63d bulletin of the 
N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Station, says: 
One of the greatest boons to gardening would 
be the discovery of efficient methods for the 
destruction of insects, as well as remedies 
which are easily to be procured and of easy 
application. This, however, is a difficult 
matter to accomplish, and upon a view of 
the season’s work they recognize but little 
absolute success. 

The cabbage worms have been abundant 
and destructive. We have  warred against 
them with tobacco-water, saltpetre, alcohol, 
boracic acid, bisulphide of carbon, etc., in 
yarious combinations, but we finally settled 
upoa an emulsion of kerosene oil and soap- 
suds as the remedy that, all things consid- 
ered, was the most satisfactory. It appears 
that one ounce of common yellow, hard soap, 
one pint of kerosene oil, and one and one- 
half gallons of water, well mixed and stirred, 
and applied by means of a rose from a water- 
ing-pot destroys all worms that become 
thoroughly wet with the mixture, and does 
not injure the plant. Care must, however, 
be taken to keep the ingredients thoroughly 
mixed in the pot, for if the oil is permitted 
to rise to the surface, so that it will pass out 
upon a few plants, it will prove fatal to the 
few, while the remainder will not receive 
enough of the oi] to destroy the worms. In 
this case the kerosene is the insecticide, the 
object of the soap being but to thicken the 
liquid so as to retard, in a measure, the sepa- 
ration of the oil from the water. A larger 
proportion of soap makes the water so thick 
that it will not flow readily through the fine 
openings of the rose. A larger proportion 
of oil endangers the plant, while a smaller 


_ proportion is inefficient against the worms. 


There is one caution, however, to be given: 
If repeated applications of the mixture are 
made upon the same plants, the more tender 
varieties will be destroyed or will be injured. 
We found, on trial, that where one or two 
applications were made without injury to 
the plant, a large number of applications 
blighted the leaves, more or less, and five 
applications entirely destroyed the early 
varieties, while large growing and late 
varieties seemed uninjured even under severe 
dosing. The growing cabbage furnishes so 
many hiding places for worms that we can 
not hope to destroy them all with a single 
application, however thoroughly it may be 
made. The perfect remedy should destroy 
the worms wherever it touches them, and 
should not injure the plant in the least un- 
der any number of applications. 

During the strawberry season we noticed 
that a decaying strawberry had a great at- 
traction for the wire worm. We frequently 
found as many as twenty of these worms be- 
neath a single over-ripe or decaying fruit. 
This suggested that it might be possible to 





entrap the wire-worm by placing some 
sweet substance about plants that are 
troubled by it. Accordingly, on June 25th 
we placed small lumps of a mixture of 
molasses and wheat flour about the plants 
of Sweet William in the flower garden, 
which, from the early spring, had been the 
favorite haunts of the wire-worm. On June 
29th an examination showed that our trap 
was a success, and we counted thirty-five 
worms under a lump of the mixture, the size 
of a silver dollar. We next collected a large 
number of the worms and piaced them with 
a small quantity of soil on an earthen eeed- 
pan, and placed on the soil a lump of the 
same mixture, with ‘a little Paris green 
added. The mixture attracted the worms as 
before, but, to our surprise, it did not kill 
them. We confined them for a week in the 
pen, but did not see that they diminished in 
numbers. 

One part of Paris green mixed with 200 
parts of ground limestone proved entirely 
successful against the larve of the potato 
beetle. Great care is, however, required to 
secure a thorough admixture of the two sub- 
stances where so small a proportion of the 
poison is used. In this dilution Paris green 
seems to lose its danger to the human 
family, as we can scarcely imagine injurious 
results coming from its use, to the careful 
man. ’ 

Bisulphide of carbon applied to the soil 
about the roots of squashes for destroying 
the squash borer, Aegeria cucurbita, had no 
visible effect in diminishing their ravages. 
Paris green, mixed with water, at the rate of 
1 part of the former to 600 of the latter, by 
weight, and carefully applied to the stems of 
squash plants, seemed to be of benefit. We 
commenced using it about August 20th, 
taking great care to first remove every borer 
from the stems. We have since found but 
few borers in the plants treated with it, 


although the. plants were of those varieties. 


very subject to their attacks. A careful ex- 
amination made September 5th, discovered 
but two borers in eight plants, while other 
plants in the same row, to which no applica- 
tion had been made, contained from one to 
three borers each. The Paris green and 
water was applied in this case with a water- 
ing-pot having a small rose with the aper- 
tures facing downwards, The stems were 
wet for a distance of about two feet from 
the base ‘of the plants. 

We have also made another experiment 
upon the squash borer, which seems to 
promise valuable results. This is the appli- 
cation of a solution ofa sulphate of iron about 
the roots. We used this solution upon five 
vines about August 22d. The first plant 
treated was of the Hubbard variety, and four 
were of the Essex Hybrid. All these vines 
had been infested by borers, and at the time 
the application was made four of them were 
almost destroyed by them. The borers were 
very carefully removed by splitting the stem 
lengthwise to the center and picking out the 
animal with a pair of tweezers. The solu- 
tion was then poured about the roots of the 
plant, sprinkling it upon a circle about four 
feet in diameter, taking great care not to 
allow any to touch the leaves. In these 
plants we have found no borers since the 
application was made. The vines quickly 
assumed a deep green color and are still 
growing vigorously. The proportion used 
was one-fourth pound copperas dissolved in 
a gallon of water, and a gallon of the solution 
was used for each plant. 

We do not deem these experiments with 
the squash borer as in any sense conclusive. 
We hope to make careful verifications of 
them the coming season. We offer these re- 
sults of limited trials, hoping that persons 
interested in the culture of squashes might 
aid us by practical trial. 


2 





THE application of lime water will destroy 
worms in flower pots. 


Storing Sweet Potatoes. 


The most common and most successful 
way of storing away sweet potatoes for keep- 
ing in this latitude is to put up in dust. 
There are other modes which have their ad- 
vocates. . 

In the summer when the dust is very dry I 
take as many barrels or boxes as I shall want 
to fill with potatoes and fill them with road 
dust and put them away in a dry place to 
keep until I dig my potatoes. I prefer dig- 
ging before frost. I dig them and let them 
dry in the sun a day; then they are stored 
away in a cool place; they are spread singly 
over the floor so as not to heat nor sweat; 
when cold weather sets in they are taken and 
stored in the cellar: cover the bottom of the 
barrel or box with about three inches of dust, 
then a layer of potatoes close as they can be 
not to touch them; cover them with dust, then 
potatoes, and so on, until the barrel or bex is 
nearly full; then fill up with dust. 

In this way potatoes will keep through 
most any winter. I find this the best way 
to keep sweet potatoes over winter. An- 
other way I have tried with much success is 
to pile the potatoes in a large cone shaped 
pile. Thirty to forty bushels keep better 
than less. Then take straw in small hand- 
fulls and pack around, commencing at the 
bottom, building it firm, eight or ten inches 
thick, until near the top, then insert a flue 
near the top and build tight around the flue. 
In a few days the potatoes will begin to sweat 
and emit a steam; after they go through the 
heat and cold weather sets in, tis flue can be 
stopped with straw. Now this straw is 
covered with dirt thick enough to suit the 
weather. I have very good success with 
potatoes in this way, but prefer putting up 
in dust. When I put up with straw I put up 
in the garden, putting a shelter over them. 
—Cor. Farm and Garden. , 
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SUBJECT FOR SUBORDINATE GRANGES FOR 
OCTOBER, 


Communication. 


Question—Co-operation, its rise and pow- 
er. How can we apply it to best advantage? 

Suggestions—Co-operation in its compre- 
hensive sense has a wide range. It is not 
confined to special objects or locations. It 
is applicable in all efforts where force of 
numbers are required, 

Its use rests in consolidation of numbers; 

it has no force to be used single-handed by 
individual efforts. 
“Co-operation requiring united action, shows 
clearly and conclusively the importance and 
necessity of consolidating numbers into or- 
ganization, they then become one power for 
operation. By organization and co-opera- 
tion we unite in a measure the intellect and 
influence of individuals, which then becomes 
a power of ten-fold greater strength than if 
exerted even side by side in the same direc- 
tion by a like number in an individual capa- 
city. The first important step toward co- 
operation is thorough organization. Collect 
the farmers and their families in a commu- 
nity into the Grange, this gives strength 
from numbers. Then by educating how to 
correctly apply this power in a co-operative 
way, will lead to success in any legitimate 
effort undertaken. 

Co-operation means the united and com- 
bined efforts and influence of all the co- 
operators in the same work, fer the same 
purpose, in the same way, and at the same 
time. This developes the strength of co- 
operative effort, and when intelligently di- 
rected its rise and power will always 


accomplish the results desired, whether in 
social culture, in education, or ‘business en- 
terprises. Organization, education and co- 
operation among farmers should be the 
mission of every member. We should work 
co-operatively in every community until 
every farmer is enlisted. 
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As to my wardrobe, I declare 
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And if the cut is skimp enough, 
To fit my purse and me. 
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TARPLEY STARR, 
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Virginia. 





Dangers we are Apt to Forget. 


Most of us are on our guard as to dangers 
}from burglars, fires and contagious diseases, 
and we are also becoming tolerably careful 
to guard against the ubiquitous malaria 
which threatens us outside of the house, but 
the malaria that may be lurking within the 
house or about the premises does not excite 
the alarm it should. Malaria is simply bad 
or poisoned air and is quite as dangerous, 
indeed more so when it reaches us in the 
form of bad odors from neglected nooks and 
corners a8 from the marshes, and, no doubt, 
marshes and other condemned localities often 
get the credit of what in reality is due to 
overlooked contagion about the premises, 
We hear of death in the pot and in the dish- 
cloth; of the dangers of unventilated bed- 
rooms and foul cellars; but these are only a 
few of the rea) sources of danger to which 
we are exposed. By far the worst one and 
the one we most neglect, is the well from 
which the water we constantly use is pro- 
cured. Even when it becomes palpable to 
the senses, the danger therefrom is so little 
appreciated that people often allow its use 
to be continued until perfectly convenient 
to attend to it, and are in no haste to make 
it convenient. Some foreign substances, such 
as dead frogs or rats, are what they search 
for, and, if found, all is well; if not, why 
then all the same, the well is clean and they 
expect no further trouble. Probably this re- 
lieves the difficulty for a time, and whatever 
the impurity may be is only taken in homeo- 
pathic doses until there is another accumu- 
lation sufficient to taste or smell. It is time 
that the least intelligent should know that a 
well acts as a drain to the earth for some 
distance more or less, according to the na- 
ture of the soil, and therefore if the soil Is 
not kept clean the impurities find their way 
into the well. 

The effort to provide ourselves with some 

of the conveniences so common to our city 
neighbors has greatly increased our danger 
in this respect. We want the water in our 
kitchen and if possible in bath rooms, and, 
‘ of course, when brought in it has to be taken 
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out again and in both places gathers much 
that is fou before it leaves. Now with us, 
under the most favorable circumstances, the 
amount of water is very small compared 
with what usually passes through a city 
house, and therefore it has not the force to 
carry away impurities, consequently the 
waste pipes hold much that would naturally 
be removed by a continuous running of hot 
and cold water. Besides this, we have rare- 
ly any natural or sufficient way to carry such 
waste beyond the reach of the atmosphere we 
live in or the ground our well-water perco- 
lates through. If there is a cess-pool within 
five hundred feet of the house, there is a 
chance that the well is poisoned thereby, and 
the family suffer more or less in proportion 
as nature helps them to throw off the effects. 
Were it not that nature is its own doctor 
oftener than we suspect, the truth of these 
facts would be forced upon the attention. 
As it is only occasionally that nature fails 
the cause is not understood, and patient and 
doctor go a long way from the true source 
to discover it. 

Under-ground drains’ of every description 
are dangerous to us for the reasons I have 
given; there is no possible way of keeping 
them pure. We may conceal for a time in- 
evitable results, but in time somebody must 
suffer. The only way is to carry all such 
waste in open gutters far enough to -spread 
over fields where they will form a blessing 
instead of a curse, by fertilizing the ground. 
These gutters may easily be kept in order, 
and when they are neglected so soon tell the 
tale that common decency will induce ne- 
cessary attention to them. 

Cellars, as they are commonly used in 
country houses during the winter, are an- 
other prolific source of ill health. People 
who are very careful to have them nicely 
whitewashed and clean and well aired dur- 
ing the summer, will fill them in the fall 
with vegetables, liable to decay, and 
doors and windows to keep them from the 
frost and also to make the house warmer. 

The result of this is a reservoir of air more 
or less impure, ready to’ ascend to the living 
rooms, with every chance-opening of a door 
and seeking every crack and crevice to es- 
cape at all times. In the meanwhile, some 
one may be lingering above with some 
unaccountable weakness; a scarlet fever, 
diptheria or ether malignant disease make 
its deadly visitation and nobody knows from 
whence it comes. 

If weakly and ailing people would give 
half the attention to the atmosphere they 
live in that they do to. their food and eat 
thankfully such reasonably good food as is 
placed before them without thinking so much 
about it, we would probably have fewer dys- 
peptics and less need for drugs. 

Certainly as air and water enter into every 
sustaining source of life, we should havea 
care’that they may be as pure as it is possi- 
ble to have them. CEREs. 





The Girl’s Own Room. 


As a medical man I have often the honor 
-—an honor born of necessity—of seeing the 
inside of a girl’s own apartment, and a sin- 
gle glance reveals to me very much of my 
patient’s habits of life and character, and 
these in their turn assist me greatly in lay- 
ing down a plan of treatment. But what, it 
may be asked, has a doctor to do with the 
composition or arrangement of window 
blinds or window curtains, or with the shape 
or framework of one’s looking glass, or with 
the appearance or material of the carpet? 
Very much, indeed, as I am prepared to show 
you. And not only with these, but with 
nearly every article that finds, or ought to 
find, a place in your apartment. 

First, then, let me tell you that there are 
many things less inimical to human life than 
is dust. It is dirt in a dry state, it collects 
and harbors matters that cannot be breathed 





with impunity, nay, even the very germs of 
disease itself are produced by it. 

Many a young girl sows the seed of future 
illness, which eventually proves fatal, by 
sleeping fur a time in a dusty room. Hence, 
I say, if you value your health, shrink from 
dust as you would from a deadly foe. Don’t 
harbor it; don’t let it lie about anywhere; 
it finds its way readily in with encourage- 
ment, so take especial care not to bring it in, 
either on your dress or on your boots; give 
it as few places to rest in as possible; and, 
lastly, see that it is removed every day. It 
must be most carefully swept not brushed, 
from the carpet, probably after a sprinkling 
of moist tea leaves and it must be mopped 
with a duster from the furniture. In this 
latter sentence I am careful to choose my 
words. I might have said “switched” in- 
stead of “mopped,” but if it be merely 
switched off, it only flies about for a time, 
gathers new impurities, and then comforta- 
bly re-settles. And, bear in this mind, for it is 
important: the furniture should not be dust- 
ed for fully half an hour after the carpet has 
been swept, for, however well the latter may 
have been done, some dust must have risen, 
and this must have time to fall. I leave 
others to speak of th3 unthriftiness of dust, 
and the injury it produces to one’s dresses. 

After the dust has been removed from the 
furniture it ought to be rubbed over with a 
dry and clean duster, and, if possible, made 
to shine. The last thing to be rubbed up is 
the mirror or mirrors, and the more radiant 
these are kept the better. The mirror in a 
girl’s room should be of the best quality, 
even though small, but those who cannot af- 
ford an expensive glass may, at all events, 
always have a bright one. 

A thick carpet in your room may feel com- 
fortable, but it is not really a healthy one. 
The window hangings should not be of thick 
material, which would harbor dust, and in 
summer at all events, they ought to be as 
light and cheerful-looking as possible. Cur- 
tains of the bed and bed-quilts to match, if 
you please. The bedstead itselt should be 
graceful in shape, and either French as to 
curtaining or half-tester. A bed without 
hanging has a kind of hospital look about it, 
while those terrible four-post tents closely 
curtained all about, are not fit for a girl’s 
room; they seem only made for old, old men 
to die in. 

If you waut to be healthy do not have a too 
soft bed. Feathers for old folks; for the 
young a mattress. And, remember, you will 
have a better night’s rest if the bed-clothes 
are light and warm than if they are heavy. 
Heavy blankets are as bad as heavy suppers ; 
both conduce to restless nights, nightmares, 
and a heavy head in the morning. 

The window-blinds in a girl’s room should 
not be constructed for excluding the light— 
the more of that the better—but merely for 
obtaining privacy. Probably the best for 
either winter or summer are Venetian. What 
I have said about light applies as well to fresh 
air. Do not be afraid of admitting it into 
your room by day, neither by night, unless 
damp, chill fogs are about. I am sorry to 
say that thousands of kind and affectionate 
mothers spoil the health of their young 
daughters, and that, too, irretrievably, by 
keeping them so much in stuffy, non-venti- 
lated rooms. 

Articles of furniture should rather be few 
than over numerous, bearing in mind that 
every cubic foot of air is of the greatest im- 
portance. The ornaments on the mantel- 
piece should be few, but they may be taste- 
ful. In winter a cheerful fire should burn 
in the grate; it ventilates as well as warms 
the room. And as soon in early summer as 
it is determined to dispense with the use of 
fires, the chimney should be clean swept, else 
the unwholsome smell of damp soot will 
often cause great annoyance. Some people 
try to obviate this by closely stuffing the 
ehimney ; they thus do away with a ventila- 





tor. Those girls who dwell in towns will 
ornament their grates in summer with some 
kind of fire-screens; dwellers in the country 
have the advantage, they have green boughs 
and flowers. 

The walls of a girl’s room should be graced 
by pictures. They ought not to look clumsy. 
They need not be expensive—water colofs, 
engravings, and photographs, the latter 
framed, probably, simply with straw work 
and ribbon; or even birthday-cards, if pret- 
tily done, help to throw a bit of light and 
beauty on bare walls. Scripture texts also 
look well, but much depends on the taste of 
the occupier. Again, what can be prettier 
than those little wall brackets of fretwork, 
with tiny ornaments of flower vases placed 
thereon ? 

Growing flowers look pretty, but they are 
not always wholesome. Those that are 
healthy to have in a room possess either no 
scent at all or a pleasant one; but cut flow- 
ers are charming. 

In this short paper I have aimed at depict- 
ing, or trying to depict, what a healthful room 
should be. Depend upon this, that a bright 
and cheerful room helps at least to make a 
bright and cheerfal inmate, and that cheer- 
fulness and health are inseparable compan- 
ions.— Medicus, in Girl's Own Paper. 


. Home Items, 





Ir you have trouble to get your last year’ 
catsup bottles perfectly clean, after washing 
them thoreughly in suds and rinding in clean 
water, chop a potato quite fine, mix it with a 
little warm water, put this in the bottle and 
shake it well; it will surely remove any for- 
eign substance. 

Tue Philadelphia 7imes says: “It is not 
to be expected that servants, who earn only 
a few dollars a week and live in the stifling 
kitchens, can teach their mistresses the com- 


‘mon sensé of housekeeping. If they were 


able to do so, they would find other and bet- 
ter employment; but it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that women, who assume the responsi- 
ble direction of a house, should study the 
common sense of housekeeping, and of every- 
thing that promises to lessen labor and to 
add to the comfort of both family and ser- 
vants.” 


Waste in little things makes away with 
many 4 hard-to-be-accounted for dollar in a 
year. Do not throw away the starch which 
is used in making cold starch each week ; let 
it stand after using and settle in the bottom 
of a clean bowl; when the water is clean 
above it, drain it off; let the starch dry, 
cover the bowl to keep the dust away, and 
this starch is ready for use next washing- 
day. Of course you may need to add a little 
to it. 


Warten THe LittLe Feet.—Too much 
attention cannot be paid to the feet. Every 
child should be provided with rubber over- 
shoes, and wear them whenever the pave- 
ments are damp, taking care that they are 
instantly removed on coming in-doors. High 
rubber boots, lined like the well-known Arc- 
tic overshoes, are a comfort and a very great 
convenience {to boys and girls in snowy 
weather. The boy who can resist the temp- 
tation to plunge into a snowdrift, and who 
can walk quietly through a clear path, with 
a wall of snow on either side, is anomaly in 
boydom. These boots enable him to dare 
the deepest drifts with comparative impuni- 
ty. Every child should have at least two 
pairs of shoes and stockings, and shoes 
should be changed and the feet rubbed dry 
whenever there is the least suspicion of 
dampness. Nothing lays the foundation of 
so many colds as damp feet; while a 
wetting is rarely injurious if the clothes are 
at once changed. It is not the getting wet 
but the remaining so which does all the mis- 
chief. 








Improve the Kitchen. 


The question is, what shall be done to the 
kitchen to make it bright and attractive, ang 
the suggestions given are intended particu. 
larly for country kitchens, which seem to by 
very often the thoroughfare, if not the resting 
place for the family. Vines, of course, would 
be in the way in the summer, and at that 
time they are not needed so much, as the 
kitchen doors are frequently draped with 
honey-suckles or morning glories on the out- 
side, as well as the kitchen windows. But 
in the winter, when it is cold and cheerleg 
outside, and the graceful vines have turned 
into brown, dead-looking stalks, try to haye 
something green and fresh in the kitchen, 
Train a vine, if only a sweet potato vine, on 


one of the windows, and besides, having’ 


saved all the empty cans from canned fruit 
or vegetables, paint a couple of them red; 
have two holes bored in each near the top, 
through which to run the strings, by which 
they are to be suspended over the window, 
In one plant, “The Wandering Jew,” or a 
Tradescantia, 30 easy to grow from slips, and 
which will soon run cn the sides, making it 
a thing of beauty; and in the other, which 
must be nearly full of water, lay an oid 
sponge or piece of white cotton, over which 
sprinkle flax seed thickly, keeping the cotton 
moist where they are sown. Intwo or three 
weeks these will sprout, and the cotton will 
be covered with a beautiful green, mossy 
looking growth. 


Save the old kitchen chairs; cut off the 
broken backs close to the seats, also the lower 
part of the legs, to make them a convenient 
or comfortable height. Then make a bag 
the size of the seat, of some old ticking or 
other msterial, and stuff it with fine shavings 
or silvered husks, and after nailing it securely 
on the seats, cover with bright cretonne or 
chintz. The former can be bought for twenty 
or twenty-five cents a yard, and would be 
forwarded from a city store on sending the 
order, and giving an idea of the ground color 
wanted. Two or three palm leaf fans painted 
a bright red would decorate the wall very 
prettily. If the edges are worn, they can be 
bound with seme material of the same color, 
The lower part of the dresser would look 
well, if, instead of being covered with the 
usual pieces of scalloped newspapers, it were 
covered with a strip of crash towelling, the 
ends fringed out, and hanging down about s 
quarter of a yard or so, and the center orna- 
mented with a large letter in red cotton or 
worsted embroidery.— Zz. 





A Goop Breaxrast NEcEssary ix Win- 
TER.—The breakfast we take in winter will 
determine our efficiency for work in the day, 
and will so influence our whole beginning 
for that period of time that no aftermeal can 
correct. The breakfast in winter must con- 
tain more nitrogerous food than in summer; 
it is absolutely needed. You must store heat 
to furnish material for absorption and for 
maintaining vitality; add to this nitroge 
nous food something that will disengage heat 
from the blood and keep up temperature and 
you may defy the coldest day. Your face 
may feel it, your hands may feel it, but your 
body will be impervious to it and go on dis- 
engaging that inward heat which can alone 
stand against the lowest temperature witi- 
out. If this first meal has been properly at- 
tended to we may presume that vital action 
can be maintained in full force for five hours 
at least before it needs replenishing, 





Corn FRitTERs.—Six ears of green cor 
grated from cobs, as fine as possible. Three 
well-beaten eggs ; a table-spoonful-and-a-half 
of flour; season with salt and pepper; mix 
well; drop a table-spoonful at a time in boil- 
ing lard and butter mixed; fry brown and 
serve hot, 
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The Future Cattle Trade of Baltimore, 


At the recent meeting of the Directors of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
President Garrett said ; 

“Tt was interesting to note that our expe- 
riences in the cattle trade had illustrated the 
advantages of this port in connection with 
this traffic. The ships coming here were 
constructed especially for the cattle trade, 
and have met with remarkable success. The 
arrangements are of such a comprehensive 
character that they look to making Baltimore 
& great cattle market, which means a larger 
supply for home consumption, more competi- 
tion amongst sellers, and with the comple- 
tion of our Philadelphia branch, Baltimore 
will have a business which will be developed 
to the standard of the 650 acres of land the 
Baltimore & Ohio Company owns on the 
Patapsco. The president had the sutisfac- 
whilst in London of conferring on the sub- 
ject of cattle transportation with persons 
connected with the English government. It 
is believed there must be a great future for 
the cattle and provision trade of the United 


States with Great Britain. At present the. 


cattle trade is limited by what is known as 
the compulsory slaughter act, under which 
all cattle arriving in Great Britain have to 
be slaughtered within ten days after their 
attival, There is a great desire for cheap 
meat, and prices in Great Britain maintained 
artificially for the protection, as is claimed, 
of the agricultural interest ; but if the com- 
sree § slaughter act were abolished the 

ritish farmer could purchase and fatten im- 
ported American animals, and thus lead to 
gem and profitable business. Assuredly 
it is to the interest of our government to 
meet the efforts of the British government 
in the plans of examination and supervision 
which will prevent the spread of contagious 


“The attention of influential parties abroad 
has been called to the question of emigration 
i2 connection with our railroad system in 








Eastern and Western Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and the extensive ms in Virginia 
~ gerbe: Ae ane and tributaries, 
w a large additional population 

ce, Switzerland and. Great Britain will, 
it is expected, be established. This matter 
is now in the hands of influential ies, 
and it is hoped that at no distant day the 
plan will be placed in effective operation.” 


Tue HanForp County Farr this year was 
a very successful one, the exhibition being 
good and the attendance large. The live stock 
departments were all creditably filled ; fruita, 
vegetables and flowers abundant ; the entries 
in the household department never more nu- 
merous. The machinery and implement men 
were present in force, Messrs. Joshua Thomas 
& Bro., running one of Frick & Co.’s trac- 
tion engines from Baltimore to the fair 
grounds in less than ten hours. Among the 
cattle were the Jerseys of Mr. Robert Moore, 
of Baltimore county, Shorthorns of Mr. 
Thomas A. Hays, and Devons of Mr. Harry 
Wilson. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE USE 
oF ScHooLs, by Allan Bowie Davis. Jno. 
B. Piet & Co., timore. 


Our readers will remember Mr. Davis’ argu- 
ment in our columns in favor of introducing 
into our primary rural schools text-books on 
elementary agriculture, the timely and perti- 
nent suggestion being received everywhere 
with marked favor. Inquiry as to what 
books were suitable to this purpose demon- 
strated that none existed, and to fill this 
void, Mr. Davis himself undertook to pre- 
pare the present work, which, though not 
imposing in size, makes a convenient, as it 
seems the only one adapted to the use of 
children in the country schools, serving as & 
foundation for further advance in the studies 
which underlie agricultural science. After 
some definitions necessary to the scheme, 
the ‘origin, mode of cultivation, uses, etc., 
of our commonly grown plants and crops are 








given. The venerable author deserves thé} 


thanks of the public for the zeal which has 
prompted him to this esssay in a, to him, new 
field, as do the publishers for having induced 
him to write it. 


Mr. Cooper's Sale of Jerseys. 


The sale in New York of Mr. T. 8. Cooper’s 
importation attracted a large attendance 
The cattle were in fine condition. The fol- 
lowing are some of the prices paid: 

Siccado, $750; Perrott’s Lily, $1,050; 
Arvesta, $600 ; Highfield Lass, $530 ; Bobby’s 
Lily, $1,200; Red Rattle, $575 ; King’s Favor- 
ite, $580; King’s Bijou, $650; and Hurel’s 
Beauty, $460. Withernsea, $2,500; Bliss, 
$1,500; Guenon’s Fancy, $1,010; Lady of Kas- 
sassin, $2,150; Babniette, $700; Augerey's 
Gem, $1,500; Orange Beauty, $570; Sara- 
gossa, $4,800; Nonpareil, $2,950; Eldorado, 
$800; Melville, $1,200; Dainty Lady, $1,850; 
Auricula, $1,150; Zingara Second, $750; 
Princess Georgiana, $770; Damask Rose, 
$1,125, and Bobby’s Alphea, $790. Bull 
calves sold low, seven of them bringing $705. 
The seventy-four females, old and young, 
sold for $50,390, an average of $679 09 each. 

ossa, the cow which brought the 
highest price in the sale, $4,800, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, of this 
city. She is about six years old, a fawn, 
with some white; and is described as ex- 
ceedingly neat in bone, with an enormous 
wedge-shaped body,a beautiful head, with 
rich, incurving horns, and mild, prominent 
eyes; absolutely perfect udder, with teats of 
good size, squarely placed ; milk veins large 
and conspicious, both on udder and belly; 
very rich, mellow skip, and Flandrine es- 
cutcheon. was tested in April, 
1881, having calved on the 16th of January 
previous, and made 15 lbs. 2 oz. butter, 
averaging 18 lbs of milk daily. She was the 
winner of second ogee over the Island in 
the uged cow class in 1883. 


Srover’s GEARED Corn AND Cos MILL, 
advertised by Messrs. J. C. Durborow & Co. 
is said to combine many advan not 

by the older patterns, and deserves 
attention from any parties who contemplate 

















purchasing such a machine, 





AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


from Senet ia dhaphendepie-~ Ta themneny tivehy 


for Further Improvement ? 


By Ta. Pou.agp, 

Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 

That there is room for further improve- 
ment in agriculture in Virginia and other 
Southern States is made manifest to any ob- 
servant farmer who will travel over the 
country and carefully survey it. The pro- 
gress in agriculture in the region referred to 
has been very great, as we have demonstra- 
ted, but much remains undone. We men- 
tioned in our last that much of Tidewater 
Virginia is very badly cultivated, referring 
particularly to that portion visible from the 
railroad which traverses the country between 
Richmond and Old Point Comfort. This is 
a type of many other portions of Virginia, 
but we hope there are no other lands in the 
State so badly cultivated, and we trust an 
article prepared by the writer for the Octo- 
ber number of the Southern Planter, on the 
“Improvement of Lands in Eastern Vir- 
ginia,” may have the effect of stirring up the 
farmers of this region to the importance of 
going to work to renovate their worn farms. 
The plan we suggested was the use of fine 
ground South Carolina phosphates (floats) 
and kainit (German potash salts) in propor- 
tion of two-thirds of the former and one- 
third the latter, using from 300 to 500 Ibs. 
per acie on peas, to be followed by wheat or 
winter oats, and clover in the spring, or clo- 
ver might be seeded with peas alone in Au- 
gust. Some say that the best plan to use the 
above preparation is on corn, the land being 
prepared early in the spring or during the 
winter, the fertilizer to be sown broadcast, 
and the clover to be sceded in the corn in 
August. Mr. Stacy says, in the Southern 
Planter, that this plan has succeeded w 
with him. The writer once tried it along 
with winter oats seeded in August in the 
corn and had the next spring a fine stand of 
clover. The present year he used the South 
Carolina phosphate and kainit, 400 lbs. of 
the mixture per acre on oats seeded the first 
week in August along with peas. He was 
afraid to try clover, as a long continued 
drouth was prevailing. The oats came up 
finely after a rain occurring about the middle 
of August, and are now (October 8) cover- 
ing the ground with a green coat. The peas, 
however, came up indifferently, though they 
are making sufficient growth to improve the 
land and protect the oats in the winter. The 
land seeded is 10 acres, with 2 bushels oats 
and 1 of peas per acre. I may say here that 
progressive farmers have found that at least 
2 bushels of oats should be seeded to the 
acre, and the best Northern farmers sow 2} 
bushels. Some years since a club of farmers 
(seven in number, I think,) in Georgia deter- 
mined to sow a large quantity of winter oats 
per acre and pitched upon 4 bushels as the 
quantity. The locality was near some town 
(I forget which) where the land was highly 
improved. The yields were very large, the 
largest being, as well as I remember, 110 
bushels and the smallest 80 bushels per acre. 

While deep plowing does not suit all lands, 
particularly those having a bad, unproduc- 
tive subsoil, there are few of our lands not 
benefited by a deep plowing, and we think 
here is opened a fine opportunity for im- 
provement of lands in Eastern Virginia. In 
all good subsoils there is locked up a reserve 
of mineral elements, which nature designed 
to be brought near the surface to be utilized 
in plant growth.. If there is doubt about the 
quality of the subsoil and apprehension that 
its being brought to the surface will injure 
production, then let the subsoil plow be used, 
which deepens the soil without bringing up 
any unproductive ground to be mixedwith the 
supersoil. The only objection to the subsoil 





plow is that in wet lands, with clay or close 


roots of plants, it opens the soil to sunlight 
and heat, producing “friadility of soit” and 
adding greatly to its production. I remem- 
ber visiting an old Englishman, living on 
James river below Richmond, (before the 
war) adjoining the “Tree Hill” farm of 
Franklin Stearns, Esq. He had a large num- 
ber of grape vines and fruit trees, and I 
found him and a negro man spading up the 
earth around them, deeply, leaving a mound 
around each vine and tree. I asked for an 
explanation of his object in doing so. He 
said he could not afford to subsoil his land and 
this was his alternative, and that if he had 
to do without friability of soil or fertilizers, 
he would prefer to dispense with the latter 
and adopt the former. This gentleman was 
a Mr. Juanes, and may be known to some of 
the old readers of the Southern Planter and 
Farmer as the author of a premium essay on 
grape culture, awarded him by the Virginia 
Agricultural Society and published in the 
journal just referred to. He came to this 
country with a handsome sum of money; 
was introduced to Nicholas Biddle in Phila- 
delphia, and by him was induced to invest 
his fortune in the old U. 8. bank, which went 
the way “of all flesh” when this famous in- 
stitution was strangulated by the renowned 
Andrew Jackson. 


Much land in Virginia and other States 
has suffered for want of ditching and want 
of adequate plowing. This reminds us of 

hat is related of that experienced and suc- 
cessful farmer, John Johnston, a Scotchman 
who, a considerable number of years ago, 
settled a farm on Cayuga Lake in the State 
of New York. His neighbors perceived him 
cutting ditches in almost every portion of 
his farm ; localities where they could not see 
the want of draining. They enquired of him 
why he was thus spending so much money 
and doing so much useless work, as they 
thought. His reply was, “ verily the whole 
airth needs draining.” He persisted in his 
plans, and it is said that his is now one of 
the most productive farms in the whole 
country. It is well known that the English 
farmers of the present day frequently locate 
ditohes every forty feet on lands which to 
the inexperienced eyes of American farmers 
seem to require no drainage. Very few ap- 
preciate the advantages of deep, friable soils. 
well accessible to heat, light and moisture. 
Some of the batteries which were construct- 
ed to defenc the city of Richmond in our 
late civil war, have been levelled for the pur- 
pose of cultivation, and in doing so, of 
course, the supersoil has been merged and 
covered in subsoil, and yet where these bat- 
teries stood we find now much the best 
wheat, clover and corn, growing, too, on the 
red «lay subsoil which has been turned up, 
no gray supersoil being visible to the eye. 
Some years since, the city of Richmond 
wished to put down supply pipes to the new 
reservoir through some land owned by 
the writer. The permission was given, and 
a broad opening, ten or fifteen feet deep was 
made to receive the pipes; the dirt thrown 
out was suffered to lie from October or No- 
vember to February and was then.@iiied in 
and the field seeded to oats; wherethe pipes 
had been laid and covered in, the oats were 
nearly double the height of those surround- 
ing. In the fall, I had occasion to ride 
through the field on horseback and found a 
weed of “lambs-quarters” had grown up 
over the pipes, coming up to the tep of my 
head as I eat on my horse, 
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- _ Beleoted Household: Hints. 

A good way to cleanse a frying-pan or 
kettle, is to boil wood-ashes and water in it. 

Make no remarks with pen or pencil on 
the margin of any book that does not belong 
to you. Returned borrowed beoks promptly 
and in good order. 

Thin slices of bread dipped in tomato 
sauce, and then fried in butter until they are 
brown, take the place of an omelet. This is 
a good way to utilize stale bread. 

If you clean your mirror with a soft paper 
instead of a cloth, time and trouble will soon 
be seved, as there will be no lint,and the 
glass will have a better polish. 

A little powdered borax put in the water 
in which laces, muslins and lawns are wash- 
ed will improve their appearances greatly ; 
use just as little soap as you possibly can. 

The rind of a lemon is recommended by a 
noted cook as giving a delicate flavor io 
tomato catsup. It should not be put in till 
the catsup is done and is cool. Cut it in 
small pieces. 

When about to broil fish it is a good plan 
to grease the gridiron with a little lard. You 
will not be troubled then by having half the 
fish sticking to the gridiron when you at- 
tempt to remove it to the platter. 

When you accept an invitation to visit, go 
promptly at the time set,and take an early op- 
portunity to let your hostess know how long 
you expect to stay, if no time has been speci- 
fied in the invitation. That will enable her 
to plan her arrangements accordingly. 

The following enamel for shirt bosoms will 
give a good polish, if the shirts are properly 
ironed: melt together with a gentle heat one 
ounce of white wax and two ounces of sper- 
maceti ; prepare in the usual way a sufficient 
quantity ofstarch for a dozen bosoms; put into 
it a piece of this enamel of the size of a hazel- 
nut and in proportion fer.a larger or small- 
er number. ‘ j 

Calicoes and muslins ef doubtful color are 
a source of perplexity to many housekeepers, 
when they come into’the laundry. One 
housekeeper writes, that, before attempting 
to have washed any dress that is liable to 
lose its coler, itis her plan to dip it first 
into coid soap-and water, and hang it to 
dry. Then wash in tepid water; if very 
much ‘soiled put soap in the water. Rinse 
the dress in salt'and water. The salt sets 
the calor, For goods, the color of which is 
liable te run, avoid the use of hot water. 

One of the secrets of making good mashed 
potatoes is the mixing of the ingredients all 
hot. Put into a hot earthen dish, placed at 
the side of the range or stove, where it will 
remain hot, your milk, or cream, butter, pep- 
perand salt. When these ingredients are all 
hot, add the boiled potatoes the instant they 
are done, and mash them without stopping, 
until they are quite smooth; stir for a few 
minutes, or until thoroughly mixed with the 
cream and butter, and serve while hot. 

At the present high price of butter the 
careful housewife should see that no drip- 
pings from beef or mutton are thrown away, 
and that all the bits of suet left on slices of 
beef are cut off before the meat is cooked ; 
keep them in a cool place, and when you have 
enough to cover the bottom of the basin 
“try” them on the stove, and save the fat thus 
obtained, for cooking purpeses. As founda- 
tion for gravy, and to season warmed over 
potatoes, it is excellent. Bacon and salt pork 
gravy should also never be wasted. 

B. 8. send the following recipe for prepar- 
ing cod-fish cakes: Cut the codfish in pieces 
and soak these for an hour or more in luke- 
warm water; then remove the skin and 
bones, and pull the fish into fine shreds, and 
place over the fire in some cold water. 
When it begins to boil, change the water for 
some that is fresh, and bring this to the boil- 
ing point, but do not let it boil, for that will 
make the fish tough. While preparing the 
fish, boil some potatoes; mash these while 





still hot, and add a little butter. While both 
are hot, mix the fish and mashed potatoes, 
in the proportion of one part fish and two 
parts potato, Form into thick flat cakes, 
Fry these cakes in « saucepan, with a little 
hot butter. Besure to mix the potatoes and 
fish while both are hot, for the cakes will be 
very much better than if this is done when 
the ingredients are cold. 

A little taste and ingenuity in the arrange- 
ment of simple things often supplies the 
place of money ; for instance, I saw the child- 
ren of a poor mother dressed with such a 
neatness and taste that it was difficult to 
think of how little the materials of the cloth- 
ing cost: The collars attracted the attention, 
because children require so many, if they 
wear them at all. These were made in the 
form of deep ruffles, wtth a narrow standing 
upper ruffle; the material of which they 
were made was the open work cotton goods 
which can be purchased at from twelve and 
a half to eighteen cents a yard, and a yard 
would make at least six of the ruffles. The 
edges were trimmed with very narrow lace, 
but the effect was so good that the example 
seems worthy of following. 





Farming as an Occupation. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have been a reader of your paper fora 
long time, and from it I have gotten much 
valuable information, in fect the number be- 
fore me (of November,’81, the old book form) 
which I get out this evening for reference, I 
learned something from it that has more than 
paid me for my year’s subscription, so that I 
am indebted to you really, and not you to 
me. I, however, consider your paper my 
friend, and to whom else can we go but to 
friends for advice ? 

My business is so cut up now that there is 
scarcely more than a living in it and requires 


hard work and many hours a day at that, and. 


I am about tired. I have a good chance to 
sell and can save enough to buy a nice farm 
and stock it well; have always had a hanker- 
ing for a farmer’s life, and on the three acres 
I have, have proved to myself at least that I 
can manage more, and successfully too ; I am 
in the prime of life and only complain now 
occasionally from overwork of brain and 
want different work. I have broached my 
ideas of farming to several friends, one and 
all of whom say, “ you, a farmer,” “ why you 
couldn’t begin to make it pay;” so I have 
been led to do some figuring, as I do in my 
business, and I-want to give you the result 
of them, asking how far I am out of the way 
and for advice. Were it for only myself. I 
would not fora moment presume so much, 
but I know there must be others of your sub- 
scribers “in the same boat,” and if not, their 
boys are coming up to manhood and want 
some business, and if it is demonstrated to 
them that there is money in it if rightly 
worked, you will have accomplished some 
good bya reply. I start out with the idea 


‘of an A No. 1 farm in excellent condition, to 


cost $15,000; 100 acres of tillable land; do 
not court the cost of 20 head of fine Jerseys, 
a couple of teams and farming utensils suffi- 
cient to work the farm which I offset by what 
my family needs of the produce, and with 


all these and 15 acres of small fruits in good 


bearing, I start and get the following yield: 


‘From 10 acres potatoes, 125 bushels per acre; 


50 acres hay, 2 tons per acre; 10 acres ensi- 
lage, 10 tons per acre, which should keep my 
cows, with the products of 15 acres reserved 
roots, straw, etc.; this, with the 15 acres of 
fruit, makes the 100 acres. 

Now, as to the cost of running it, I put 
two men’s wages, which would run it the 
year round, excepting in harvest time, at 
$20 and $15 per month, $420, and count 
their board outside of what the farmer pro- 
duces at $240; fertilizers, $500; 10 tons lin- 
seed cake, $300; and supposing I buy my 
corn meal, 20 tons, $420; extra help during 





the year, $250 ; repairs, etc., $200; insurance, 
$200; taxes, $250; interest on $15,000, $900; 
making in all an outlay of $3,660, and in 
this I have tried to be liberal and added all I 
could think of. 

As to receipts, you will remember I figure 
fora good yield, and, in fact, it is on all these 
questions that I ask how far I am wrong : 
1,250 bushels potatoes at 50 cts., $625; 75 
tons hay (reserving 25 for other stock, sup- 
posing the ensilage to keep the cattle) at $18, 
$1,350; 15 acres of small fruits, $1,000; 20 
cows at $40 per head, $800; 30 hogs, at $20, 
$600; poultry, $100; and increase of stock, 
say, $250, making in all $4,730. If these fig- 
ures are correct, I have not only interest on 
my capital, but $1,070 profit aside from the 
farm produce consumed by my family as just 
so much toward their support, besides good 
health in all probability and a contented 
mind, which is a “ continual feast ” they say, 
These figures of profit do not seem very large 
for the outlay of capital it is true, and if cor- 
rect, and my friends saw them as “ actual 
facts” at the end of the year, they would, 
no doubt, say, “I told you so,” but where 
one wants only a good living and enough to 
“buy the baby a frock” once in a while, in- 
stead of working himself to death in his 
grasp for the dollar, this should satisfy any 
reasonable man, I think. I trust you will 
have leisure some time to wade through 
these figures and comment on them, for I 
expect to be guided by your judgment, and 
having just such a place in my mind’s eye 
as I have described, which can be had, and 
correct in my calculations, I mean to secure. 

I take and read all the agricultural jour- 
nals ofthe day, that is, of any note, and 
think much more of reading them than I do 
my “daily,” but from none have I taken 
such comfort or learned more than from your 
ably-edited paper, and as I am considered a 
fair judge of stock (having some fine) and 
my opiniow is frequently asked as to which 
is the best paper for general information, I 
unhesitatingly say Toe AMERICAN FARMER, 
published in Baltimore.- 

Respectfully yours, 
A JERSEYMAN. 

[ We should be glad if some of our read- 
ers would give their views on the above. 
We will revert to it ourselves in a future 
issue.—Eps. | 





Fertilizers on Clay Soil. 


Speaking with an intelligent gentleman in 
Baltimore a few days ago in reference to the 
stubborn character of our clay soil, and the 
great difficulty in growing large crops of 
vegetables on it, he asked if I had ever tried 
the effects of Potash as ameliorating its 
condition. My last epring’s experiment with 
kainit at once occurred to my mind, and the 
wonderful growth of Asparagus which fol- 
lowed its heavy application. On the other 
hand I have never been able to notice much 
good effect on our soil from the application 
of hard wood ashes, which contain a large 
percentage of potash. A high authority in 
England asserts that potash never produces 
much benefit in a heavy clay. So, on my 
return home, I determined to examine the 
mechanical condition of the soil of the As- 
paragus bed. It is certainly much more 
friable than the soil immediately adjoining, 
which had no kainit; but then we all know 
that the bulk of kainit is chloride of sodium, 
(salt), while the potash in the form of sul- 
phate, is seldom, if ever, more than 25 per 
cent. So that the question occurs, is not the 
mellow condition of the soil due as much or 
more to the moisture absorbing character of 
chloride of sodium, as to the action of pot- 
ash. Potash, it seems to me, ought to be 
more active in soil abounding in humus and 
carbonaceous material, that is, a black muck, 
than in this red limestone clay. Then again, 
will not a heavy application of coarse barn- 
yard manure in fall have a tendency to 





—— 


make the potash more active in spring, than © 
if manure alone had been used at both 
seasons? Salt has long been considered 4 
special manure for Asparagus, and on the 
Eastern Shore we always found the wild 
asparagus growing along the edge of the 
salt marshes; but has the salt a manuria] 
value or a mechanical one in assisting its 
growth? 

I used on our lawns a mixture of one ton 
of Acid Phosphate and half a ton of Kainit, 
The grass has grown remarkably, but the 
season has been such that it would probably 
have grown strongly anyway. It remains 
for a dry season toshow whether the affinity 
of chloride of sodium for moisture, will 
keep our grass on spots where the rock comes 
close to the surface. The potash in the 
kainit is a sulphate. Would the muriate of 
potash have a better effect on a clay soil? 
I ask these questions in hope that some 
one who has more time for making correct 
experiments may answer. If I jumped at 
once to the conclusion (as cultivators are 
too apt to do) that the friable condition of 
my asparagus bed is due to the application 
of sulphate of potash, and rest satisfied that 
I have found a cure for clods, I might get up 
as pretty a hobby as those gentlemen who 
attribute every success in the growth of 
their crops to the absence of ammonia in their 
fertilizers. I am preparing to make some 
experiments in the greenhouse during the 
winter in the use of different chemical solu- 
tions on plants of some kind in a uniform 
soil of mellow loam, and hope to learn some- 
thing of value. Some day the farmers of 
Maryland may have an Experiment Station, 
where these questions can be worked out by 
men who can devote their whole time to 
their solution. W. F. Massey. 


A Wonderful Jersey Cow. 


The Jersey cow Mary Anne of 8t. Lam- 
berts, 9770, the property of Mr. Valancy E. 
Fuller, Hamilton, Ont., heretofore referred 
to in our columns, has been under a continu- 
ous butter test for seventeen weeks, and hag 
made in that time 417 lbs. 24 ozs. of butter, 
The test for the week ending September 
29th was made under the supervision of 8 
committee of the Canada Jersey Breeders’ 
Association, who reported that she gave in 
the seven days 251 lbs. of milk, from which 
was churned 26 lbs. 9 ozs. of unsalted, and 
27 Ibs. 9% ozs. of salted butter, the first seven 
milkings giving 12 lbs. 13 ozs., and the second 
seven 14 lbs. 12% ozs. of salted butter. The 
following is their statement : 

It is with much gratification we send you 
herewith the result of the test of Mr. Fuller's 
great cow Mary Anne of St. Lamberts 9770 
(September 23d to 29th, both inclusive), 
which must prove most pleasing to every 
Jersey breeder. 

It will be observed that, although it wus 
the seventeenth week of her test, it has sur- 
passed any of her former ones, and the milk 
was greater in amount than any other weck, 
with the exception of one week in May and 
two in June. Mr. Fullerand Mr. Norton, 
his able manager, attribute this to greater 
and heavier feeding than at any other time, 
although we do not consider such feeding 
very excessive. She was fed three times per 
day as follows: September 23d and 24th, 
three times a day, three quarts ground oats, 
two quarts pea-meal and one quart ground 
oil-cake. The other five days of test the 
above quantity five times in the day and | 
evening, making eighteen and thirty quarts, 
respectively. Mr. Fuller, at the end of the 
second day, having stated his intention to 
demonstrate her full capacity on extra 
feed. 

Mary Anne is a cow of grand constitution, 
with a great relish for/her feed, which she 
consumes with avidity, and would always 
have taken far more had she been permitted. 
She always seemed hungry; at no time was 
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she fevered in the slightest by her additional 

j, and we think it could have been in- 
greased, for the purpose of this test, with 
perfe t safety, though we have no doubt on 
i long tesé moderate feed will prove the 

She appears, and is, in perfect health, 
and her appearance shows conclusively she 
nas not been inconvenienced by her addi- 
tional rations. On one occasion we tried 
ner to see if she would drink any milk, but 
nothing would induce her to do so. 

We were much gratified by the assistance 
offered us by Mr. Fuller and his manager, 
Mr. Norton, and with the evident desire of 
both of them that the question of feeding 
and the accuracy of the test should be placed 
beyond question ; and we have much pleas- 
ure in bearing witness to the impartiality 
and fairness of Mr. Norton in all things con- 
nected with the test. 

With the exception of twelve hours the 
cow was out night and day in a pasture of 
green rye, accompanied by Bertha Morgan, 
with no protection of any sort except an 
apple tree. Considering the excessively cold 
nights and very cold, heavy rains, we ex- 
pressed surprise at the treatment; but Mr. 
Fuller stated he wished this test to be a fair 
one “without any pampering at all, and un- 
der the same conditions as any dairy test.” 

(Signed) Wa. B. Hewarp. 
JOHN EASTERBROOK. 

Mr. Fuller himself adds the following com- 
ments: “I have always contended that 
Mary Anne of St. Lamberts could have made 
twenty-seven pounds when fresh, had we fed 
her with a view of an extraordinary week’s 
record only, and this test demonstrates we 
underestimated her capacity. It ought to 
prove conclusively the power she has to re- 
spond to increased feed, as under what I 
consider very heavy feeding, she made at 
the rate of 28 lbs. 4 ozs. for the last three and 
one-half days. Had we been able to feed her 
cotton seed doubtless her increase would 
have been greater, but she would not eat it. 
I had two objects in view in ordering addi- 
tional feed ; first, before the green pasture 
was completely frozen up, to demonstrate 
under a proper authenticated test and in the 
hands of disinterested parties the real capa- 
city of the cow; secondly, to show the great 
difference bet ween a long-continued test and 
that of one week, and how impossible it is 
to form any conception by a week’s test of 
the yearly capacity of a cow; as in the 
former case an undue amount of feeding may 
be indulged in for a week, but cannot be 
continued in a yearly test. This test com- 
pleted her fourth month, and Mary Anne 
now has to her credit in those four months 
417 Tbs. 2$ ozs. as a four-year-old.” 





Doing Spring Work in the Fall. 


Great difficulty is experienced in doing 
all the work required on farms'in the spring. 
The frost is often very late in leaving the 
soil. The ground is completely soaked with 
water formed from melting snow. Ordinari- 
ly the heaviest rainfalls occur during the 
months of March and April. Roads are 
nearly impassable for several weeks. It is, 
accordingly, very difficult to haul building 
materials, fencing or farm supplies. Teams 
can draw but small loads of manure, and 
the injury to land is considerable, as the 
Wheels ef carts and wagons cut through the 
sod. The entire time would be occupied in 
preparing the soil for crops and doing the 
seeding if no delays were caused by rains. 
If the land is not well drained, field opera- 
‘ions cannot be carried on more than half 
the time. It is, accordingly, important for 
every farmer to arrange to do all the work 
in the fall that can be performed with a view 
of lessening the labor to be done in the 
spring. Unless the soil of the farm is chiefly 
Composed of sand, most of the land designed 
or raising small grains may be advantageous- 
ly plowed in the fall. The ground is 


generally in most excellent condition to be 
plowed, as far as moisture is coneerned. If 
there is much vegetable rubbish on the sur- 
face that is in the way of the plow, it can be 
burned off. ‘The men on the:place generally 
have abundant leisure. The teams are in the 
best condition to work. There are few in- 
sects to trouble them. Soil thrown into 
furrows in the fall, will require but little 
additional preparations for seeding in the 
spring. In most cases a harrow will put it 
in good condition for a seed-bed. Occa- 
sionally it may be necessary to use a cultiva- 
tor. 

If it is contemplated to use heavy building 
materials on the farm in the course of the 
year, they should be drawn in the fall. It is 
very difficult to move stone and brick in 
early spring, and both men and teams are 
too busy during the summer to allow of 
doing work not connected with farming. 
The fall is the best time for drawing drain 
tile. If the soil is quite dry it may not be 
best to dig the drains in the fall, but the tile 
should be placed onthe ground. Forcutting 
open or closed drains in land that is perma- 
nently moist there is no season as favorable 
as the fall. The ground then contains the 
minimum amount of moisture. It is easy to 
locate the places where the water issues from 
the ground, and to dig the drains that will 
carry it away. The’ fall is also an excellent 
time in which to construct fish-ponds. Peat 
designed for fuel er intended for the bedding 
of animals can be dug, dried and brought to 
the place where it is wanted and stored to 
good advantage in the fall. Dried peat is an 
excellent absorbent of liquid manure, anda 
supply of it should be provided for the stable 
and hog-yard. 

All the manure that has accumulated in 
stock-yards and about stables should be re- 
moved in the fall. It can be spread over the 
grass land that has begun to exhibit marks 
of loss of fertility to good advantage. -It 
will be dissolved or disintegrated by the late 
rains and carried to the roots of the plants. 
It willeanble them to withstand the effects 
of the cold, and will cause them to yield a 
large crop next year. The droppings of 
cattle and horses in pastures should be 
broken up in the fall and scattered over the 
ground, If they lie in a compact form they 
will prevent the growth of grass beneath 
them and cause that in the vicinity of them 
to be so rank that stock will not eat it. If 


broken up and scattered they will enrich a 
large amount of land. 


soil for the certain crops that must be planted 
very early in the fall. In many } ties it 
is best to prepare ground for onions in the 
fall. The surface should be thoroughly 
cleared of stones and vegetation, the manure, 
which should be well rotted, spread over the 
surface and spaded or — in. Treated 
in this way it will only be necessary to em- 

loy the harrow and rake in the spring be- 
‘ore sowing the seed. It is necessary to sow 
onion seed very early in the spring to insure 
a good crop. The weather is often so un- 
favorable in the spring that the. ground. is in 
no fit condition to prepare for sowing till it 
is too late to expecta good crop of onions. 
Ground on which strawberry plants are to 
be set in the spring can be prepared to good 
advant in the fall.. The surface should 
be well cleaned, the manure distributed and 
turned under with the plow or e, and 
the soil thoroughly pulverized. If there are 
seasonable rains after the ground is prepared 
the plants may be set out in the.fall. On 
the approach of cold weather they should 


ing the winter. Unless a farmer lives where 
good sleddin 
a supply of fuel should be laid in during the 
fall. Coal can always be obtained on better 
terms while the weather is moderately warm 
than after it becomes quite cold. A team 
will haul twice as much when the roads are 


with water. Coal obtained early in the fall 
will be in much better condition than that 
procured later in the season. It will be dry, 
and will accordingly weigh less. A supp 

of fuel secured in the fall will prevent mu 

of the trouble and suffering that many have 
experienced during some recent winters.— 





Chicago Times. 


be coveréd with straw to protect them dur- a 


_/ Death of Judge Furman of Georgia. 


: We regret very much to notice the death 
of this gentleman, at the early age of thirty- 
seven years. Judge Furman attracted wide 
attention as an agricultural writer by nar- 
rations of his methods of composting waste 
materials for making cotton and other crops 
in the Southern States, and hig success in 
producing good crops at comparatively smali 
expense, was everywhere regarded with 
much interest. It is to be deplered that a 
man who had suddenly become prominent 
in agricultural investigation, should have 
been cut off at so early an age in the midst 
of a career which promised great usefulness. 





A. M. Carr, of Salem, Ohio, has sold to 
J. V. Le Moyne the celebrated Jersey bull 
“Urea Major,” $237, which has gone into 
Mr. Le Moyne’s herd on Rhode river, Md. 


A coated to e, headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, a dull, drows feelin , are sure 
indications that your liver is torpid and that 
there is a collection of fou! humor in the 
stomach. J. M. Laroque’s Anti-Bilious Bit- 
ters quickly and correct these 
evils. 25 cents a paper and $1 a bottle. W. 
E. Thornton, Bal: re and n streets, 


Lord Chesterfield, the pink of pa 
liteness in his day, said that a true gentleman 
should be always suaviter in moda, fortiter in 
re, Which means, mild in manner, strong in 
action. This is precisely the character of 
Ayer’s Carthartic Pills. Nothing operates 
so mildly and yet so powerfully in temoving 











Ayer’s Sarsaparilia acts directly and 
romptly, to purify and enrich the blood, 
yee the appetts, ar the nerves, 
and brace up the system. It is therefore in 
the truest sense an alterative medicine. 
Every invalid should give it a trial. * 
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Baltimore Markets—0Oct. 16. 





t is advisable to completely prepare the | ber, and 


cts. 
©.—There is only a moderate offering, and the 
market is steady rf uiet. Receipts 512 
bushels. Sales were at (G05 cts. for food to ‘ 
Live Stock—Bee¢f Caitie. There been an in- 
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UNABRIDGED. 
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PRATT'S ASTRAL OIL 
/ WILL NOT ahead aaa 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Meta + 163 Baltimore St. 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


Fruit & Ornamental TREES. 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 


peogant and most complete general stock in the 
including many Choice Novelties: 
abridged Catalogue mailed Free to all applicants. 


ELLW ANGER & BARRY st Harve 


CUNS 


er nehine’ Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, 
ishing Tackio. Seines, Nets, 2 ame 


Skates. mocks, e 
Large Miustrated Catalogue FREE. 


Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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STOV ER’S 
GEARED CORN AND COB MILL. 








existence. It grinds successfully all kinds of grain, and produces a good grade 
of meal for table use. It grinds TWICE AS FAST as the old style mill, on ac- 


count of its triple gear motion, The inside of the mill tarns three times as fast | Corn 


as the outside in an opposite direction, thus grinding faster and more uniform 
grade of meal. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


J.C. DURBOROW &CoO., 
35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FIELD AND GARDEN SEED 


Our stock of Seeds are new and. true to name, em, 
bracing all the valuable varieties, and are from ¢ 
moat reliable growers enly. Thankful for the 
mendation and i which 
crowned our efforts to suppl 
market, we will strive to merit confidence 


FERTILIZERS, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER’S ANIMAL BO) 
PHOSPHATE. A high grade Phosphate, « com, 


P GRIFFITH | & TURNER’ EAL 
Prepared 














ALE ALINE PLANT 
with special ye ee to thy 
growth of a —_ & bacco and Vegetabiy 


req avin F ertiliser Potash. 
RIFFITH & TURNER'S PURE RAW BONE, 


HARVESTING MACHINERY, 


MoCORMICK’S TWINE ag 
McCORMIOK’S iMPERIAL REAPER, 
McCORMICK’S DAISY ive E REAPER, 
McCORMICK’S IRON M 


HORSE RAKES. 
Both Hand and Self-Dump. 
YHE DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTER 


For Hay, Straw and Fodder, 
In Sizes Suited for Hand or Power, 
Oliver Chilled Plows 
run Meer eee as any coker pow 
Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators. 
Corn Cahoon Sowers. 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 
wn Grain Drills. 


Monarch Grain Drills, 
Farmer’s "Friend Grain Drill. 
The Star Horse Rake. The Victor Horse Rake, 


2. 
Foust’s Hay Loade, 
Grain Fam, 
Cider Mills, 














"s Cables Creamery. 
Patent Galvanized Steel Fence Wire, cheap, durable 
and easily put up. 


REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 


DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, Fer 
tilizers and Seeds, 


4i & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Ae 
ANTI HILIOUS 


SITTER, 


or Dyspepsia, Nervousness 
Billous Attaone, Headache. Cos- 
tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 


mune CY THE MOST POTENT REMEDY} - 
T CAN BE USED, 
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Tt is not an sep bs abe beverage, and certain 
would never be used as a pleasant substitute for 
coholic stimulents, but it is truly a valuable La 
Medicine, which has been used for many y wore 
large numbers of our citizens with the most u 
ing success in all the above complaints. Try it. 


25 Cents @ Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
Wm. E. THORNTON, Proprietor, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Strawberry Plants, 
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WENTY new varieties of the best Bidwéll, 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentucky; 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, Sharples, 
Miner’s Prolific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, Mot 
arch, &. Also CONCORD GRAPES and RAS?- 
BERRY PLANTS, Gregg, Cuthbert, Brandywit®, 
&c. Prices low. Send for descriptive catalogu’ 
Also, EGGS of Plymouth Rock Fowls, from first 
class steck, $1.50 per thirteen. 


Rm. BS. COLE, 


Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
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fruiting trees, ans cual de Gr Beach nowy considered fo bet largest and Gnas of the lata Jer OTHER PROMINENT POIN7S. 
peaches, origin of Baltimore and Potomac. Fred- 
Chairs Choice sent es on applcat on To partion planting largely we Will deal’ vary liberally” Personal o, titties wid Pretasian, tad Acadia on 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, + 
BALTIMORE, MD. wast sll potate inthe 


ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 


BURNSIDE PARK HERD,|™ Sh Fh mig TR Ba 


Northern Central, and Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 


LIAM CORSE & SONS 
Post Office Box 408. 








isachaneae™ 
_*Ellenborough,” Easton P.O.,T Co,, Md. 






































ways on the North to 
WM. FRASER, SAM’L M. SHOEMAKER, SR TEE Stte WATKINS GLENN, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA. FALLS. 
= landscape Gardener] BALTIMORE, - MARYLAND. |,-eecten cto: 
3, . eee aa sold and information given at 
and Florist. MG. ELLZEY, MM. D., | s'3 ce. satimore ond Calvert 8, 
iy > ’ 
ep, STORE, 277 H. Baltimore Street , GREEY- 1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D, C. At Depot N. 0. Ratiway, 
; ° ‘ . U De St., ’ 
er, ME HOUSE, Belair Avenue, opposite Schuetzen Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses, van n Ponnartenvita Wie: ed 
tak. Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown Sheep direct from Lord Wals- CHAS. E. PUGH, Law 
seats laid out, Gardens planted and kept in ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- General Manager. ig th onget t's. 
By b. the year. Plans and Estimates fur- shire Swine. 
7 sited on applica "ane. quamuenral tel Ga oe Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 
ee fg past 10 years as Superin- Wi. F & GEO A a 
eat of. Suaeaeen 2 an. VALLEY STOCK FARMS, Churchville, Md. 
——e A. E. W A R N E R, pgrbeste REEDERS OF SHORT HORN CATTLE, BERK- _ 
ANIMAL PORTRAITURE MANUFACTURER OF oe! save Sie ake py Cte A my dy 


Landscape Photography (SILVER WARE="RICH JEWELRY |S22essseumeeece 


Yhsenqrayla of Country Restiencse sad Goounde, English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION 


: ted i 
manner” Fam 4a taken at thelr ma their homes. Fa Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 2863 
atten! ven to ing merchan- as 
de ie cree ee se. Ola Daguerrectypes, et WEDDING PRESENTS, 
y Photographs of Live ae made by the | Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c 


New Instantaneous Process. Satisfaction assured. 
Specimens of my productions can be seen at the All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


quiry cheerfaily auewered, “0 ‘eters OF 1] No, 136 W, BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Balto. —S ego 
Cc. O. BROWN, EASTE ee ar ee eee aeons ny 
205 EAST MONUMENT STREET, EAS RN SHORE N URSERIES, FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 


paw ROR DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. __ Weteing trom a1 vs Or Is 


Ihave also a limited number of choice LIGHT ; : 
er: BRAHMA EGGS at — 18—from prize stock , PRICE LIST WILL SE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. TEREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


at last Baltimore Show. 
A "uy, fine stock of APPLE TREES, of such kinds a4 are suited to the soil and climate of 
aryland 


77 # BERKSHIRES FOR SALE Fae eg 2. Sy yy vavacoe! Graham, Emlen .& Passmore, 
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One Imported Show Boar; One | grown nursery ry mock, ot prices os low on 0 reliable and good article can be grown. 
~ Yearling Boar; Five Boar Pigs, wa. Send for Price List beforé purchasing 1 arte Peer atom: 
| 6to8 months: old; Five Sow . W. KERR, Proprictor. 631 MARKET ST.. 
Pigs, 6 to 8 months old; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ccrmeaeeee” | MAKE HENS LAYS2=2=== | 5 oma wa 
row. trash _Hesays that Sheridan's ROOF 
ptr one ni ton matt ins che ful tol pint hood. Beda ovorpoteanenar son Uineall ab distereceepe rian’ Condon Fowaers. Doss Bustos, Miss. ofp! ieee abe H. vs &C0.=s" 
ners that were top se from the best English | yonn H. Buxton. Malvin B. Shurtz. 
i any Hane cn te bon of ay own tee i: e . ‘ea Mi. Vernon. /nstitute. 
ALEX. M. FULFORD, , , P ’ ny «+ na Pee at 
ae Bek Ale. Manmiend, @. } a Girls. o. 46 MT, VERNON PLACE, 
@.W.LEHMANN, Ph.D. W.MAGER, === Baltimore, Md. 
Cemiet ond MateDargiet | Formerly homie Ho. EALTHY and 8 ce prt Location. | Mes. M. 3: J. 
LEHMANN @ MAGER, Victorious at the 4 World’s Fairs. Has taken 7 Gold, 6 Silver by [able Professors. Lan sia ht. 
r- Curmists AND ASSAYERS, and 2 Bronze Medals, and 180 First Premiums. . 
| 57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. OUR OUT OFF ENGINE 
ANALYSES of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, The Railroads of the United States and Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS than all others 
) BB Esposito sea TEES he or Snel ep FEE rw 
ee te Soca pggs Se: sie tre OW MOLES a nga," | 
i Sehr etapa dete ener poco rena 
od Virginie Lands. and refer to the thousands of mm mils py as to how they ontay. 
) Upper James Real Estate Agency, 
: a ns ee wae | Nonpareil Farm and Feed. Prete 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., FOR CRINDING CORN, BONES, dc. 
_ Woiragis eve of ie py ben ag po Fo hoa 
29S OSES) WYCKOFF PATENT WATER PIPE. 
rr University of the State of New York -eight cities as Water Mains, and is the ch 
iversity 6 or New Lore. Used ig covente te as Water " ec ropes <p wer po runs = = ; = — 
= Me AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE,|“““unss office |" OTS WOLDS. 
ist M41 West sath pyen: New York City. JOHN H. BUXTON & Co. FEW hea see AND LAMBS AT 





bad D. "3° 
ot eplctio tA, LEAOTARD, MD.” BALTIMORE. MD Royal Oak, P. 0, Maryland, 
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wee 
EDW. _ H. BISSEL 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
4A0OO Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in 
Orchards. 100 Acres in Smal! Fruits. 


ress CH 
Se eats: ee of FRUITS, ORN INAMENTAL TREES, TREES, 
Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we sueeit On foreretie terms, and the 
for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on p— S85 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


mh ar = | 
NURSERIES, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


4 bear undersigned offers a fine stock k of the Sitewings New Pears, New_Peaches, New Cherries, New 
ORES: Eee Sirov Vertis, On. Fruit Trees of all kinds. 

stock, viz: Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Apples, suitable to the South, &c. Grape Vines, 

Straw sries, aap &c., new sorts Evergreens, New Ornamental Trees, New Shrubs, &c., Small 

eines, ee urserymen, as well as large stock in great veaiety. 

ee UTCH BULBS mportations direct from the leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, 

Hyacinth, Liles, Tulips, ew and rare Greenhouse Plants, Winter Blooming Plants. 

—Bennett’s Hybrid Tea, Queen of Bedders, New French and English Roses, &c. 

0G-Everything at low rates. Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


pens. NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, — 


$51,000,000 Assets. $10,000,000 Surplus. 


Real Insurance that does Insure is the only Reliable Protection. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST! 


Gosspare with counterfeit, Goce tive Assessment Schemes the following solid results of 
FOURTEEN TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES peees | the it year, in the SOUTHEAST- 
ERN DEPARTMENT of the N rw Y YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO a AS 3 
The New YorK LIF®’s INTEREST RECEIPTS have for aaa paid all Death Claims, withent 
touching its Premium Income. Morethan THREE MILLIONS OF DoLLARs have been 
Policy ~ EY in the Southeastern Department for DEATH CLAIMS and MATURED , 4 
pn bape MILLIONS more in annual dividends the it 38 years. 
Results of Fourteen Tontine Policies issued to ~ jes then resident in the Southeastern 
mt, matured and settled in 1882 and 1 r the term of ten years, 
verage cost per annum, pond nde me t some ages, as low cost has been reached 
for 10 years’ insurance as $1.47 per How does this compare with the specious claims 
of co-operatives! 





an immense stock of APPLES. 
all the standard sorte. Also th 
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Poli 
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Philip rs, Baltimore.. 
Arthur G. Brown 

Luther J. Cox, Jr. “ 
Jos.M. Marshall,Annapolis, 


we aWoee 
are, West Point, Va. 
W. cee ner, Norfolk, V 


Ham ron. 
ED. Chriathe n, Richns ~ 
Jas Jepson, Whyeeli 
D eelin 
Geo.Z Preach ecusit 


er Bridg 
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gue eessussee 
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W.8, 
W.H. 1,488 
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1,628 
17,598 29} 7,152 07 


SUMMARY: 
0 nal amount of insurance e 
Fey up insurance offered at settloment...........+csseecsceseececessceeces ces eedccceee 
Or 67 per cent. of original policies, after 10 years’ insurance of $62,500, 


Gross premiums received by the Company from above PeRptete:--. 00ese cecceccece . 
Cash value offered at settlement OF GRMIB cece cccccccvescccccccccececes Pee edeccessescers 
Or 91 per cent. of the gross premiums paid. 


Average cost of $52,500 insurance for 10 years only $1,519.66, or $2.89 per 1000a year.. 
Dividends offered the insured at aelilensent A nerve ~ 























Ask the facts and explanation of the unequaled cheapness attained under the NEw YorkK 
LIFE’s Tearsine INVESTMENT PLAN, with any other desired potemation, & y mail or per- 
sonally, of J. E. JACO BS, General Mangers Gee tern Department 

0, 8 South street, Baltimore, Md. 

Or W. H. Grason, General Agent Eastern Maryland, Genteevine. Md. 

gna > o. poy =ns, Baltimore, yg Ae _UCREY, Washington, ls 


Special Agents. 
DR.I.D. PENDLETON, Gordonv’le, Va. M ‘a UMBERGER, Wytheville, Va. ‘is =" 











= LADY WASHING 
oF , VERG ENNE: 
POURRA EAM Tr 








STOCK-BOOK 
1-00 pagex, 400 
sRltegest Vee 


Se ae toa 


PER MONTH 1s 
See MANNUNC:s 
farmer needs it. eae teen cae ge phe agg 


Sealy eetemes kesauth emtnadt omimertaton en ths President, Viee Pres. an sod Sec. off 


scaz OVER 0:000 A 


nee 





EBSTABLISHED 18393. 


JOHN BULLOCE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE BONE DUST AND DISSOLVED PURE RAW BOK 


Store, No. 71 SMITH’S WH’F. Factory; WASHINGTON ROAD, 


Also Agents for the Sale of 


ROSENDALE, ROUND TOP AND PORTLAND CEMENTS, 
To WHEAT GROWERS |) 


The undersigned, ee in the dlientestiire of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINAN 
in 1858 of the Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” & AMMONIATED PHOSPHAT 


So well and favorably the Agricultural public, relying u his Sppemaes and persg 
reputation hith ~— ed in the uniform excellence of these Fert ——. as ) nas 
factured b: Nagy co: ey to offer them to the Farmers wp Planters of 

Maryland and eae. with the assurance that the high standard 
quglity of each will be maintained as heretofore. 














growing Wheat, it is the universal opinion of the farmers of Maryland and Virginia, after 
ears experience in the use of these FERTILIZERS, that an application of 100 pound 
is ease), in its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent, 


one t advantag d superior facilities for manufacturing, I challenge competi 
resen vantages and su . 

tion with 4; Fertilizer sold in the UnitedgStates, in Quality, Mechanical Condition and Price 

By strictl to my Ori Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, ani 

pine! Bow reg pérsca their manufacture—as for the past TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


UNIFORM QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 


Farmers, secure th Y GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, should se 
nat overs Bag is x beanted ae gl 8 the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS. 


J. q. A. BOLLOWAYT,. 
107 McELDERRY’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. 


PANDRETH PEDIGREE 


’ For 
over twenty 








SEEDS! 


THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America. Founded 1784. propnsa Postal Card 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA. 








ESTABLISHED 1826. 


SUMMER CLOTHING | 


FOR MEN, YOUTHS AND BOYS. 


LARGEST \ VARIETY 18 THE CITY OF GENUINE AND IMITATION CHEVIOTIM 
PACA, NURS CLOTH, DRAP D’ETE, AND SERGE SUITS 
NEN MOHAIR AND GLASCE DUSTERS. 


OUR CUSTOM DEPARINENT 


Is Complete in ite Assortment of Piece Goods from which to zonter. les and Prices to suitall 
Tastes. All Goods rly Shrunk before being made up. Samples an 
plication, Ten per cent. discount allowed to all Clergymen. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


165 and 167 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, ML 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS. MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


























White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building: 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 





SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES: 


Prices sent free upon ap, 


’ 
be 


a 





se 
= 
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GEORGE PAGE & CO. | GEORGE 0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
















LIGHT STREET, 


BALTIMORE.- 
Kae IN AND Leow ty pm | b= age Window mien ee Se ree 


pews ani Chesck Wee Fe yr ig beg pe tad hl Odean tase 
Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, es Mine Sr 
ie ' Boat Work at Lowest Prices sa, 8 


JOSHUA THOMAS & BRO. 


STEAM. 


Agricultural aud Mil Machinery 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical En- 








No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


PAGE’S PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. PAGE’S PATENT PORT- 
ABLE CIRCULAR SAW ‘MILLS, GRIST MILLS, SHAFTING AND PULLEYS. 
B. 8. BENSON’S TRACTION ENGINE AND PLOWS, will plow land at the 
rate of 10 acres per hour and at less than 25 cts, per acre. NICHOLS, SHEPERD 
ae VIBRATOR THRESHING MACHINES. Send for Catalogue and Price 

8 














MARYLAND STATE AGRICUL- 
fmis, asadttaTyok, | © Deeb. Sev MEDER 
aes W “ier va'Trade. THOSE WANTING pte 
10,000 WILL PLEASE CORRESPOND WIT. 
We have BARTLETT and KIEFFER PEAR. 
CHAMPION and ORANGE QUINCE, REED PLUM, 
APPLE and CHERRY TREES, and SMALL 


FRUITS in great variety. 
OFFA St, HOV. 25% DAVID BAIRD & SON, 
PIMLICO CCURSE, NEAR BALTIMORE, Manalapan, N. J. 


Entries in implement and Miscellaneous Dopert- J ers ey Red Pigs 





ECLIPSE 


WGRICULTORAL = 














~ STEVENS’ ENGINE AND ) THRESHER, 





ment close OCT. 1, 1883. Entries for Triais of Speed, 
OCT. 18, Entries for Live Stock, OCT. 20. For | From largest herd South which took Bight Prem: The old standard, and stil) ahead of all competiters, 
Premium Lists apply to iums and ob ap swee kes as finest herd 


J. D, FERGUSON, Secretary, ys Te ir pouacand chip KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
——————et nn | Meher price than any other breed. OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


MAKERS OF ——eee A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
FINE JERSEY BUTTER. Cotswold Sheep For Sale| wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


Le ee a Tperophned Young ams snd Ram Tomb 


2 Laseay~ woles bane ta Am. Jersey Cattle Club. poly ee eng Sen pret ong. Union Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Circular Saw Mills 























Epwanp Buangrtr, Deerfoot a a ey bred the coming season, at reasonable prices. Chieftain Ho 
All Use and Recommend EDW ARD Cc. LEGG, ¢ rse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 


KENT Istanp, mp. | Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Champion Force Pulap, 
Imperial Wine Vinegar. Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &e. 


TRICTLY pure and reliable. Many imitations. t. es and Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anyching 
ongting 3 3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vin- | ™ ™Y 























| deception, observe that pack- OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
A aes (asi bie Lite ary cfee bear our bras WATER. aro. SS Lieght St., Baltimore, od. 
TE io | FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
a piesa Beimenik GEO. EF. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


"INE 





a ecucen | WEBSTER’S | 
Tue rencuson | WT SRIDGED. LUMBER, 





Especially adapted for fine Jersey Dairies. eee 
tg athe ben gralurend keeping quality; DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
Dap it makes the most butter. Gses the least ice, and 


IN LOTS TO SUIT. 
132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 


Saves the most labor, 
Hastreds have discarded deep setters and adopted 
ureau, 
DON’T BUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER, 
or send your milk to the factory, until you 4 sent 





































* — arge illustrated circulars and price lists ok BSTAKDARD. | . BALTIMO RE. 
EFURGUSON M’F’G. CO. Burlington enecer i Has ¥ ° = 
Vermont. G ky Paget ee 
r —— eases | THES: ph cr cation onrhve VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 
Retu jies in Public 
a = CTS. & you'll get by RE prepared t care, from medical] plants; = ge fa 
—e utThis 0 ACOLDEN BOX OF GOODS © 20 tol of cuualinet of child a roby Bed the most delicate stom as are i tended em baer x they roy - 
aidtomakos Fam hy int tellige thered ; © act upon the ver, 
em ermeniccece | BEST seg er ecient | tenpiairay atte morn costings aesbachsras gna gr arala cat 
‘ Need no capital. M. Young,173Greenwich 8tN, Yo HOOLS. than at where ther gre ant marche canbe ~~ bi d 
5 pate Webster is Btandatt Authority vith the U. 8. peiventpedoa hw hk > ih wing from one of our most amily physica i : . oe 
PE ACH. A N D API APP PLE TREES. Supeomne Court. Deposamended by the State Oa Dy June 28, 1859. er Pr Gtipine After carefully examining the formula of your SngarGoated 
p't Pil it but beak oe to say that the combination is Perfect, and comprises the onl ies I 
A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. ever ved @ proper ones to be used in diseases ious crigin. I shall take: lease in recon 
000 firs old APP e latest editio: = e quan ’ e nm. Yours J. 
9 10. t-class 2 sae eete 8 year LE TREES, The latest editi th ~~ tity of matter it mending Gee not only to my patients but the entire med profession. Y traly, a. M.D, 
in unbroken block, largely Smith, Cider and Ben | contains, is believe largest volume a one of the leading retail druggists of West sie, clipes: 
Davis, at $13 per 1 published. It has 3000 more Words in its vo- ESTON, W. VA., June ng ag .— Messrs. Canby. @ Cv.—Gents: Please send by express twelve 
50,000 PEACH TREES, 4 to 6 feet, $50 per 1,000 eabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y, | dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. I have hod most Saeting accounts from all who have used them, and 
nit? 000 Extra strong 1 and 2 year o.d Okfakacus| and — omnes the seer - cena gl ape darn gt Ned wk pecans ain Boe. 3 eine oan few lly ome, 4 eon ag ye ALFANT. 
Th bri is now suppli a small Toug’ coun t 
ng: Allthe best STRAWBERRY PLANTS, new and e maith aged je nom ENISON’S peotee to iat the Pills in isin the Future | as they have in the past, rest een A on ah ag own merit, it, Knowing’ that 
; polar Ler rang as Nigh’s Superb, PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, art “CILPIN'S VEG VEGETABLE LI e PILLS aresold by llr wd, sone ew os druggists and 
e etc, 
Large Stock 3 hade | wand Oh Smamental Trees. ww and “The pene ae ee making that keepers throughout the United States and Gundam oer 
; ears.” 
ety ye. Be ROGERS. & NON, G.&C. MERRIAM & CO.,Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. | Prinetpal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO. » Baltimore. 
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Ll Grad” Lomwiatd Supr-Phapas 
“Bos” Ammoniated Sore Phi, 
“GRAIN GENERATOR.” — 


DISSOLVED S. Cc. PHOSPHATE, 


'2 to {S Per Cent. Avaliable Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have in stock a fall lime of the above goods 





WM. D AVISON & CO, us W, LoMBanp street, 


BALTIMORE. 


SLINGLUFF & CO. 
167 W. Fayette &.} BALTIMORE. { rect Leadenhs 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of , A 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the following WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 
, guarantee fully up tots standard: ” 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUFFS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERIOAN BONE ASH, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 83 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 


SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 











The Rasin Ferti 








Gonld’s arin Balcher = 


ARE Refined aga a Tem by an entire- 
NEw PROCESS. y Kalle ie wensnuted te 


nia 
AGENTS WANTED. Address, 
J. H. GOULD, 














PROPRIETORS OF THE 


~ SEA Neton- ako —— w 


lizer Company, Peruvian Guano. 





44 HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUNG 


Direct from PABELLON DE PICA, the richest de 
posit of Peru, containi “yoo oo « 
mat Ses’ Ay yn onia, ica 
cent. of Amm: wh 
of tr fer sale , a4 fom Guano storehouses, 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 MeElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘Made Easy 





Sawin; 


AM MNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


For Sale---Fertilizers. 





sid He WAN EP le tl 


The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rastn, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


Lightning apt barrens 
senter S2Pa" 


600 TONS HAIR MANURE, 


Gentine Plant Food, the best and cheapest fertilizer 
in the market, at $4 PER TON in bulk, at our Hair 
Factory, Frederick Road, Baltimore, 
WILLIAM WILKINS &@Co, 
0% West Pratt Street, 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, Savane Sree al 
20 & : 22 South Street, Baltimore. anaes 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 





























R. J. Hotzinesworts. 


WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. SYMINGTON. R. J. Baxzn. 


Symington Bros. & Co, 


Office, NE. Cor. Holliday St. are die hp 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS 


ARE ESA Ea gaa 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 


represented. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 





SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &e., 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 


AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. PURE DISSOLVED 
RAW BONE. PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR 
TOBACCO. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 8S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER, 











